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World  Food  Situation 

By  the  time  this  issue  is  published  the  ccMifer- 
ence  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Organisation  (FAO)  will  have  been  in¬ 
augurated  in  Quebec.  Details  of  the  first  session 
will  arrive  too  late  for  inclusion  in  this  issue. 

In  the  meantime  a  report  on  the  world  food 
situation  has  been  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  which  is  disclosed  the  widespread 
need  for  food  imports. 

With  food  supplies  for  1943-46  estimated  at  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  the  pre-war  level  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe,  Britain  and  all  Eiuropean 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Czechoslovakia,  will  be  largely  dependent  on 
imports  during  the  coming  year. 

In  Britain  the  farm  output  of  food  crops  would 
be  about  10  per  cent,  lesj  in  1943-46  than  last  year, 
although  the  production  of  livestock  products 
might  be  about  3  per  cent,  larger  in  terms  of 
calories.  Because  of  a  decline  in  wheat  production 
in  1943,  however,  and  a  reduction  in  the  reserve 
stocks  of  food,  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  more 
dependent  next  year  upon  imports. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  general  shortage  was 
Eire,  where  prospects  for  the  current  harvest  were 
favourable.  Eire  had  appropriated  about  £3,000,000 
for  clothing,  food,  and  livestock  to  be  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  Continent. 

Of  the  European  countries,  France  would  prob¬ 
ably  reach  a  five-year  low  in  1943-46,  and  1,900,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  330,000  tons  each  of  sugar  and 
fats  would  be  needed  to  approach  the  pre-war  level 
of  consumption. 

Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Greece,  Poland,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Italy,  and  the  Balkan  countries  of  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Albania,  and  Bulgaria  were  all  short  of 
grain  and  certain  other  essentials,  which  would 
have  to  be  imported. 

In  Norway  and  Finland  food  production  was  also 
well  below  pre-war  levels,  although  Norway  would 
be  able  to  supply  other  countries  with  “  very  large 
amounts  of  fish.” 

In  Germany  domestic  food  supplies  were  deficient 
in  both  the  western  and  eastern  zones,  but  the 
situation  was  more  serious  in  the  eastern  (Russian- 
occupied)  zone. 
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In  the  eastern  zone  imports  of  about  4,500,000 
tons  of  wheat,  fats,  sugar,  and  dry  vegetables 
would  be  required,  and  in  the  western  zone  another 
550,000  tons  of  wheat. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  certain  shortages, 
the  current  food  situation  was  slightly  improved, 
while  Czechoslovakia  would  be  relatively  well  off, 
due  to  an  excellent  harvest  this  year. 

Sugar  Allocations 

Mr.  Anderson,  the  United  States  Secretary  for 
Agriculture,  has  announced  that  1,600,000  tons  of 
sugar  have  been  found  in  Javanese  ports  since  the 
Japanese  surrender.  This  sugar,  he  states,  would 
be  added  to  the  United  Nations’  pool. 

The  quantity  represents  86  per  cent,  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  deficit  in  the  United  Nations’  requirements 
to  the  end  of  1945.  That  estimate  was  drawn  up 
at  an  inter-Allied  conference  held  in  Washington  in 
the  spring.  Details  were  given  by  Col.  J.  J. 
Llewellin,  then  Minister  of  Food,  at  a  Press  con¬ 
ference  last  May.  He  said  that  the  estimated 
supply  from  current  production  to  the  end  of  the 
year  was  8,067,000  tons,  and  that  the  estimated 
requirements  amounted  to  9,920,000  tons,  leaving 
a  deficit  to  the  end  of  the  year  of  1,853,000  tons. 

He  doubted  whether  the  actual  supplies  would 
reach  the  estimate,  and  the  reduction  in  the  sugar 
allocations  of  a  number  of  food-manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  from  September  16  suggests  that  that 
doubt  has  proved  only  too  true. 

The  improved  position  will  not  permit  of  an 
early  restoration  of  any  part  of  cuts  in  the  alloca¬ 
tions  to  food  manufacturers;  in  fact,  the  Ministry 
of  Food  have  stated  that  the  sugar  position  had 
worsened  to  such  an  extent  since  the  spring  esti¬ 
mates  were*  drawn  up  that  it  is  only  as  a  result  of 
the  Java  windfall  that  the  present  allocations  to 
manufacturers  can  be  maintained. 

Disabled  Persons 

The  Register  of  Disabled  Persons,  provided  for 
in  the  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act  of  1944, 
was  opened  on  September  25.  This  measure  will, 
at  an  early  date,  impose  new  obligations  on  food 
manufacturers  in  common  with  employers  in  other 
industries,  for  it  compels  employers  to  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  disabled  people. 

The  Act  covers  disablement  of  every  type, 
whether  due  to  war  service  (in  this  war  or  a 
previous  one),  accident,  congenital  disease,  or  other 
cause.  It  applies  to  everybody  “  who  on  account 
of  injury,  disease,  or  deformity  is  substantially  in¬ 
capacitated  in  getting  or  keeping  suitable  work,” 
though  preference  in  submissions  for  work  will  be 
given  to  ex-Servicemen. 

The  Register  is  a  voluntary  one,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  men  and  women 
affected  will  register,  whether  they  are  now  in  em¬ 
ployment  or  not.  Applications  for  admission  to 
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the  Register  must  be  made  on  the  appropriate 
form  obtainable  from  any  local  office  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour. 

As  soon  as  the  Register  has  been  established, 
the  Minister  will  fix  a  quota  of  disabled  persons 
which  every  employer  of  20  or  more  workers  will 
be  under  an  obligation  to  employ.  At  the  outset 
the  quota  will  be  low,  and  it  will  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  desirable. 

The  number  of  persons  affected  by  the  Act  may 
be  about  1,000,000.  There  are  350,000  disabled  of 
the  1914-18  war,  and  at  least  360,000  of  the  1939-45 
war.  The  Register  will  remain  open  permanently. 
Where  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  entitlement  of 
an  applicant  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the 
Register,  the  case  will  be  referred  to  the  Disable¬ 
ment  Advisory  Committee  for  the  district.  Dis¬ 
ablement  must  be  such  that  it  is  likely  to  continue 
for  at  least  six  months  after  the  date  of  registra¬ 
tion.  Ex-Servicemen  disabled  in  the  1914-18  war 
are  regarded  automatically  as  fulfilling  the  neces¬ 
sary  conditions. 

When  the  scheme  is  in  working  order,  an  em¬ 
ployer  who  has  less  than  his  quota  of  disabled 
workers  will  have  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
Minister  of  Labour  in  order  to  engage  a  person 
who  is  not  registered  as  disabled,  unless  that  .per¬ 
son  is  a  former  employee  entitled  to  reinstatement. 
The  Act  also  gives  the  Minister  power  to  designate 
certain  classes  of  employment  for  the  special  bene¬ 
fit  of  disabled  persons. 

Bracken  Problem 

The  successful  reclamation  of  hundreds  of  acres 
of  North  Yorkshire  moorland,  whereby  both  crops 
and  stock  are  now  carried  by  a  one-time  waste,  is 
one  more  attack  against  the  old  enemy,  ”  the  in¬ 
terminable  fern  root,”  as  farmers  have  called 
bracken.  It  has  always  been  a  serious  agricul¬ 
tural  pest,  not  only  reducing  grazing  land  but 
furnishing  cover  for  the  maggot-fly  attacking 
sheep,  and  reducing  the  area  of  sheep-run  covered 
by  each  shepherd  and  dog.  The  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Leeds  University  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  and  other  bodies  have  been  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem.  A  leaflet  of  the  former, 
remarking  that  bracken  ”  is  poisonous  to  horses 
and  cattle  to  a  degree  as  yet  undetermined,”  is  in 
contrast  to  reports  that  cattle,  when  permitted, 
will  make  short  work  of  bracken  tips,  and  to  an 
old  use  when  dried  as  ”  hay  ”  for  horses.  Motor 
bracken-crushers  now  supersede  the  old  mowing- 
ma?hine  and  scythe  in  the  struggle,  so  that  in  such 
instances  as  the  Goathland  Hydro  farm  the  re-seed¬ 
ing  with  grass  in  1943  enabled  a  three-acre  field  to 
be  grazed  by  eight  milch  cows  and  five  bullocks, 
sustaining  these  for  six  weeks  when  ordinary  pas¬ 
tures  were  poor. 

Yet  the  food  world  must  not  entirely  condemn 
bracken  as  useless.  Many  growers  found  it  of 
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value  for  packing  apples  and  cherries;  the  Isle  of 
Man  saw  it  used  in  packing  6sh.  In  Normandy 
and  elsewhere  the  esculent  brake  ”  provided  food 
for  man.  And  there  are  such  old  uses  as  boiled 
roots  for  pigs,  and  the  inclusion  of  one  part  to  two 
of  malt  in  brewing  beer! 

Discoloration  of  Potatoes 

Two  types  of  discoloration  encountered  in  the  de¬ 
hydration  of  white  potatoes  in  Maine,  U.S.A.,  are 
described  in  an  article  by  A.  Frank  Ross,  M.  T. 
Hilborn,  and  Lyle  C.  Jenness  {The  Food  Packer, 
September,  1945).  They  were  a  reddish-brown  dis¬ 
coloration,  sometimes  referred  to  as  scorch  or  heat 
damage,  and  a  grey  discoloration. 

The  first  type  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  use  of 
potatoes  high  in  reducing  sugars,  together  with  the 
use  of  high  temperatures  during  the  last  stages  of 
dehydration.  Carefully  controlled  drying  condi¬ 
tions  have,  in  the  past,  been  the  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  heat  damage,  but  the  best  method  of  con¬ 
trol  is  to  use  potatoes  low  in  reducing  sugars,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  less  than  30  per  cent,  (of  the  dry 
weight). 

Sulphiting  will  prevent  this  type  of  discoloration 
in  most  cases,  but  in  view  of  the  effect  of  reducing 
sugars  on  the  storage  life  of  the  packaged  product, 
sulphiting  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  the  sole 
method  of  control. 

The  second  type  found  was  a  grey  discoloration 
that  developed  in  the  partially  cooked  zone  of 
steam  or  lye  peeled  potatoes  before  blanching. 
This  trouble  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  use  of 
potatoes  showing  internal  injury,  caused  by  cer¬ 
tain  diseases  or  other  agents. 

The  control  methods  recommended  include  a 
rigid  inspection  of  the  raw  material  before  buying, 
generous  and  rapid  trimming,  and  warming  the 
potatoes  in  hot  water  before  they  are  peeled.  The 
function  of  the  latter  treatment  is  to  ensure  ade¬ 
quate  heat  penetration  to  blanch  the  affected  area 
(vascular  ring)  without  producing  excessive  peel¬ 
ing  losses. 

Electronic  Blanching  of  Vegetables 

The -use  of  electronic  heat  in  lieu  of  steam  or 
boiling  water  has  been  suggested  by  James  C. 
Moyer  and  Elmer  Stotz  of  N.Y.  State  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station.  It  was  thought  that  tex¬ 
ture  might  be  improved  and  losses  in  vitamin  con¬ 
tent  due  to  leaching  greatly  reduced,  if  not  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  further,  through  the  use  of  high  fre¬ 
quency  electricity  it  might  be  possible  to  place  the 
washed  fresh  vegetables  in  the  final  retail  cartons, 
pass  them  through  a  high-frequency  field  for 
enzyme  inactivation,  and  thence  into  the  freezer. 
Such  a  procedure  would  eliminate  much  handling 
and  possible  attendant  contamination  of  the  vege¬ 
table  before  it  reached  the  consumer  in  the  frozen 
state. 
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Experiments  conducted  on  the  heating  of  cab¬ 
bage  with  an  oscillator  having  an  output  of  750 
watts  at  a  frequency  of  150  megacycles  have  shown 
that  there  is  little  tendency  of  arcing  between  the 
electrodes  and  any  projecting  vegetable  tissue  if 
the  vegetable  is  tightly  packed  into  the  container. 

In  testing  the  effectiveness  of  dielectric  heating, 
heads  of  cabbage  were  cut  into  slices  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick  and  the  shredded  material  packed 
into  Peters-type  cartons  commonly  used  in  the 
freezing  of  vegetables.  A  carton  of  shredded  cab¬ 
bage  was  placed  between  two  copper  electrodes 
mounted  in  an  electric  air  oven.  Tuning  stubs  were 
attached  to  the  electrodes  to  eliminate  standing 
waves  and  assist  in  coupling  the  load  to  the  oscilla¬ 
tor.  An  oven  temperature  of  100*  C.  was  used  to 
prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  elec¬ 
trodes  and  counteract  heat  losses  from  the  carton 
by  radiation.  A  heating  period  of  two  to  three 
minutes  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
180  grams  of  cabbage  to  99°  C. 

The  nearly  negligible  loss  of  ascorbic  acid  during 
electronic  blanching  in  contrast  to  the  30  to  40  per 
cent,  losses  occurring  in  the  steam  and  water  pro¬ 
cesses  points  the  way  to  the  production  of  pro¬ 
cessed  vegetables  of  higher  nutritive  value.  Other 
vegetables  have  been  successfully  blanched  by  elec¬ 
tronics,  and  more  extensive  studies  of  the  value  of 
dielectric  heating  for  the  inactivation  of  enzymes 
in  fruit  and  vegetables  are  in  progress  and  will  in¬ 
clude  storage  trials. 

Effects  of  Manuring  on  Vegetable 
Quality 

Two  papers  (Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  Hort.  Sci.,  Vol.  44, 
1944,  pages  462-464  and  465-467)  by  H.  D.  Brown, 
Mary  K.  Miller,  Ruth  D.  Schulkers,  and  others,  of 
Ohio  State  University,  deal  with  effects  of  mineral 
deficiencies  and  other  aspects  of  manuring  on 
carotene,  appearance,  flavour,  and  other  manifes¬ 
tations  of  quality  in  several  green  vegetables  and 
carrots.  The  intentions  were  good,  and  some  of 
the  information  breaks  new  and  promising  ground, 
but  the  papers  do  not  upset  the  tradition  that 
work  on  the  relation  between  manuring  and  quality 
of  crops  must  be  scrappy  and  in  part  obscure.  The 
authors  of  the  first  paper  follow  the  lax  American 
custom  of  recording  percentages  as  content,  appar¬ 
ently  without  realising  that  a  high  figure  for  caro¬ 
tene  per  100  grams  of  vegetable  may  mean  a  low 
content  or  total  yield  of  carotene  if  the  gross  yield 
of  produce  is  reduced;  and  conversely.  It  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  ascertain  what  treatment  was 
actually  applied.  It  appears  to  be  established,  at 
least  for  the  greenhouse  conditions  stated,  that 
carotene  percentage  in  leafy  vegetables  is  posi¬ 
tively  associated  with  the  greenness  of  the  plant; 
any  manorial  lack  which  brings  about  a  yellowing 
of  the  leaves  reduces  the  carotene  percentage  in 
them.  Almost  the  highest  figures  for  carotene  per- 
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centage  were  obtained  with  phosphate-deficient 
kale,  mustard,  and  beet  tops,  all  of  which  were 
dark  green,  presumably  owing  to  a  stunting  of  the 
plants,  leading  to  a  concentration  of  pigments;  but 
as  high  a  value  was  obtained  from  kale  abundantly 
supplied  with  nitrogen,  which  was  also  dark  green 
and  presumably  gave  much  higher  total  yields. 
The  authors  do  not  claim  more  than  that  the 
determinations  show  possible  trends.  The  second 
paper,  devoted  to  field-grown  carrots,  shows  the 
beneficial  effects  of  rapid  growth  upon  quality; 
rapidly  grown  roots  had  much  better  colour  and 
taste  and  apparently  more  carotene  than  those 
grown  slowly  and  with  a  check.  “  Floaters  ”  were 
common  in  the  latter  and  absent  in  the  former.  It 
is  interesting  that  the  average  refractive  indices 
of  juice  in  the  floaters  were  always  slightly  lower 
than  in  non-floaters  of  the  same  age.  The  refrac¬ 
tive  indices  of  the  quickly  grown  roots  were  appre¬ 
ciably  the  highest  of  all,  the  difference  between 
the  refractive  indices  of  rapidly  grown  roots  (none 
of  which  floated)  and  the  non-floaters  of  the  other 
group  being  much  greater  than  any  difference 
between  floaters  and  non-floaters  of  slow  growth. 
The  refractive  index  may  thus  be  a  useful  single¬ 
value  guide  to  carrot  quality. 

No  Standard 

Last  month  Food  Manufacture  had  occasion  to 
comment  upon  an  “  unstandardised  standard  ”  for 
a  food  product.  There  was  a  recent  prosecution 
against  a  firm  for  selling  curry  powder  adulterated 
by  the  inclusion  of  an  excessive  amount  of  salt 
and  pea  or  bean  flour.  It  emerged  during  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  that  in  the  case  of  curry 
powder  there  is  no  standard  at  all.  The  defence 
relied  on  “  the  absence  of  evidence  from  the  trade 
as  to  what  the  man  in  the  street  expected  when  he 
bought  curry  powder.” 

Much  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  amount  of 
”  diluent  ”  allowable.  Mr.  Thomas  McLachlan, 
giving  expert  evidence,  said  that  since  January, 
1942,  he  had  examined  118  samples  of  curry  powder 
and  had  found  only  12  containing  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  diluent  or  anything  outside  spices.  He 
had  never  found  pea  or  bean  flour  in  the  product 
before  the  war,  but  since  then  there  had  been  a 
tendency  for  imported  curry  powder  to  contain 
anything  up  to  25  per  cent. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  magistrate,  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  prosecution,  said  he  thought  that  curry 
powder  ought  to  consist  of  more  than  76  per  cent, 
of  spices,  and  he  found  that  the  defendants  had 
proved  that  when  they  gave  the  written  warranty 
they  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  description 
of  the  article  was  not  accurate,  especially  as  from 
time  to  time  they  had  had  their  purchase  tested 
and  had  not  received  any  serious  complaints  about 
it. 

The  records  of  food  prosecutions  during  the  w’ar 
years  contain  a  variety  of  cases  apart  from  those 


resulting  from  a  barefaced  cashing-in  on  existing 
scarcity.  Fortunately,  the  latter  class  is  compara¬ 
tively  rare — this  country  is  blessed  with  a  food  in¬ 
dustry  notable  for  its  honest  dealings  and  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  its  methods,  but  it  is  handicapped  by  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law.  It  is  obviously 
absurd  to  ”  pass  the  buck  ”  to  the  man  in  the 
street,  and  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  put  all  de- 
feirdants  in  food  prosecutions  in  the  same  class. 

Judging  from  the  report  of  the  curry  powder 
prosecution,  it  looks  as  if  the  manufacturers  in 
Madras,  India,  have  sought  extra  profit  in  adding 
large  quantities  of  diluent  to  their  spices,  and  it  is 
significant  that  this  has  only  been  done  during  the 
war. 

“  More  standards  ”  mean  ”  more  control,”  but 
w'e  do  not  think  that  the  most  rabid  opponents  of 
control  will  object  to  this  species. 

Hot  Dogs 

Since  grumbling  over  food,  or  the  lack  of  it,  has 
been  a  perpetual  standby  of  Mr.  Everyman  when 
his  liver — his  own  liver,  that  is — rouses  him  to 
action,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  in  years  of  war 
and  newly  fledged  peace  some  ”  grouse  ”  at  table 
has  been  in  evidence.  Complaints  have  ranged 
from  dyed  kippers  and  radishes  that  have  lost  their 
tang  or  “  kick,”  to  the  absence  of  those  “  lend- 
lease  shrimps  ”  which  were  promised  to  be  as  large 
as  ”  pre-war  prawns.”  Hence  it  is  to  be  expect^ 
that  the  perennial  target,  the  sausage,  should  be 
often  in  the  news. 

The  definition  of  news  is  that  ”  man  bites  dog.” 
But  in  Coney  Island  this  is  now  modified  to  man 
failing  to  bite  hot  dog.  Holiday  crowds  at  that 
resort  have  bitterly  complained  about  the  scarcity 
of  frankfurters,  that  standby  of  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  consumes  annually  a  mere  10,000  mil¬ 
lion.  Salami,  peperoni,  mortadella.  Bolognas,  and 
capicolli :  the  people  of  the  West  know  these  and 
many  more  disguises  of  the  sausage.  But  frank¬ 
furters,  whether  the  original  kind  the  length  of  a 
finger  and  composed  of  raw  lean  pork  and  beef 
well  smoked,  or  the  austerity  kind,  are  gone  tem¬ 
porarily,  since  the  United  States  Government  has 
ordered  the  setting  aside  of  the  chief  ingredient 
of  (iO  per  cent.  “  bull  meat  ”  for  the  Forces.  Yet 
perhaps  our  American  friends  instead  of  complain¬ 
ing  should  change  the  spices  and  find  a  substitute, 
particularly  in  the  Isle  of  Coneys !  Let  them  think 
of  the  plain  British  wartime  sausage  sustaining  us 
in  the  trivial  round  and  common  task.  Or  of  Ger¬ 
many  when  the  British  Navy  seized  as  contraband 
those  hogsheads  of  Chinese  sausage-skins  and 
caused  much  sighing  in  the  land  of  Fritz  where  the 
‘‘  sausage-dog  ”  is  much  in  evidence.  Worse  than 
the  kipper  with  its  cosmetics  is  the  sad  sausage 
with  no  skin  to  dye.  And  worse  still  is  when  there 
is  no  sausage  at  all,  as  is  the  case  now  in  many 
parts  of  Europe. 
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Is  “New  Canning  System”  Practicable  ? 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  United  States  by  the  article 
“  A  New  Canning  System  “  published  in  FOOD  MANUFACTURE,  May,  1945. 

With  a  view  to  determining  whether  the  container  and  method  of  processing 
described  might  prove  practical  in  American  meat  plants,  the  editor  of  The 
National  Provisioner  submitted  the  article  to  one  of  them,  whose  research 
experts  studied  the  question  carefully  and  arrived  at  certa-n  conclusions.  Their 
views  and  the  replies  of  the  author  of  the  article  are  given  below. 


ONE  of  the  features  of  the  new  canning  system 
is  a  drawn,  seamless  can  of  considerably  greater 
dimensions  than  has  hitherto  been  deemed  prac¬ 
ticable. 

Drawn  Seamless  Cans 

U.S.  Canner. — Drawn  seamless  cans  of  the  type 
described  are  not  new  and  have  been  used  for 
packing  such  items  as  sardines  for  many  years.  It 
has  not  been  considered  practical  to  make  these 
containers  deeper  than  ij  in.,  whereas  the  con¬ 
tainers  described  in  the  British  article  are  2\  in. 
deep,  or  twice  the  generally  accepted  maximum 
depth.  Most  of  the  materials  recommended  for  this 
type  of  package  are  considerably  more  expensive 
than  tinplate.  Also,  according  to  authorities  on 
the  subject,  steel  made  in  the  United  States  is  not 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  drawn  cans  because 
of  its  hardness.  On  the  other  hand,  industrial 
steel  made  in  England  is  of  a  softer  type  and  better 
edited  to  this  type  of  manufacture. 

The  Author. — Drawn  seamless  cans  are  not  new, 
and,  as  U.S.  Canner  states,  have  been  in  use  for 
many  years,  but  to  get  sufficient  capacity — i.e., 
16  to  20  oz.  with  only  in.  depth — for  general 
packing  would  make  them  cumbersome,  ugly,  and 
very  difficult  to  pack,  whereas  the  British  can  is 
compact,  easy  to  pack,  and  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance,  particularly  with  meat  contents. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  extra  depth  to  2J  in.  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain  in  normal  presswork,  but  these 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  incorporating  a 
patent  “  Simplex  ”  drawing  device  in  the  base  of 
the  body-forming  tools,  which  allows  depths  down 
to  3  in.  or  more  to  be  drawn  in  one  stroke  from  the 
same  quality  tinplate  or  strip  material  as  is  used  in 
sardine  or  pilchard  tins. 

The  suggested  alternative  materials  from  which 
to  make  these  special  pressure-resisting  cans  have 
qualities  not  possessed  by  normal  tinplate.  For 
instance,  a  monel  metal  surfaced  plate  or  strip,  or 
a  non-ferrous  alloy  plate  or  strip,  would  be  imper¬ 
vious  to  corrosion,  staining,  or  blackening  by  the 
products,  and  further  would  not  need  additional 
exterior  protection  by  lacquer  films  to  retain  its 
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original  unblemished  condition,  ensuring  freedom 
from  many  of  the  worries  the  packer  experiences 
from  the  shortened  shelf-life  of  his  products  under 
adverse  climatic  atmospheres — a  relief  for  which  a 
little  extra  cost  would  be  well  sf)ent,  particularly 
when  catering  for  a  speciality  market  with  a  high- 
class  product.  But  beside  this  point  this  British 
can  definitely  may  be  produced  from  normal  tin¬ 
plate  as  made  in  U.S. A.,  and  used  by  the  packing 
industry  for  its  ordinary  drawn  sanitary  food  cans, 
and  equally  as  cheaply  or  cheaper,  price  for  price, 
as  the  prefabricated  or  built-up  can  with  its  sol¬ 
dered  lock-seam  jointed  body  blank  and  separate 
spun-on  double-seamed  bottom.  U.S. A.  is  the 
home  of  the  continuous  cold-rolled  steel  that  is  so 
suitable  for  can  making. 

Continuous  Fabrication  of  Cans  at  the  Packing 
Line 

U.S.  Canner. — Fabrication  of  the  cans  continu¬ 
ously  at  the  packing  line  definitely  would  be  an 
advantage  and  is  practised  in  this  country  on  the 
conventional  sanitary  round  can  by  such  firms  as 
the  Campbell  Soup  Co.  This  method  would  he 
practical  only  where  one  or  two  cans  of  a  given 
size  are  used  in  large  volume:  otherwise  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  machinery  would  be  entirely  too  great. 
The  equipment  described  fabricates  cans  at  a  rate 
of  40  per  minute,  which' is  much  too  slow.  For 
example,  the  luncheon  meat  canning  lines  of  our 
packing-house  turn  out  250  cans  per  minute. 

The  Author. — ^The  can-making  portion  of  the 
British  plant  has  an  output  of  only  40  cans  |>er 
minute,  and  when  compared  with  the  output  of  the 
American  meat-canning  lines  turning  out  250  cans 
per  minute  seems  totally  inadequate,  but  when  it 
is  realised  that  the  can-making  portion  of  the 
Brit'sh  line  consists  of  ONE  machine  as  against  the 
whole  array  of  gang  slitters,  flapper  mandrils,  lock 
seamers,  solder  baths,  flangers,  double  seamers, 
bottom  presses,  etc.,  to  obtain  this  greater  output, 
and  that  by  placing  five  or  six  of  the  British 
'machines  together  the  same  output  can  be  obtained, 
the  presumed  drawback  that  the  investment  in 
’machinery  would  be  entirely  too  great  cannot  be 
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supported,  as  reference  to  pfess  manufacturers’ 
catalogues  will  confirm. 

Group  Packaging 

Among  the  different  novel  features  of  the  system 
described  in  the  original  article  was  the  method  of 
packing.  Rows  of  cans  stacked  three  or  four  high 
are  put  together  in  interlocking  formations  be¬ 
tween  shallow  rectangular  wooden  trays  or  pressed 
metal  outers  and  securely  strapped  together  with 
steep  tape,  making  complete  units  of  24,  36,  or  48 
cans  ready  for  distribution  or  storage  without  using 
packing  cases,  wooden  boxes,  or  cartons,  and 
leaving  the  cans  themselves  visible  for  publicity 
purjxjses,  but  secure  against  pilfering. 

U.S.  Canner. — The  method  of  packaging  groups 
of  cans  for  shipment  is  unique,  but  objectionable 
because  it  exposes  the  containers  directly  to  out¬ 
side  damage:  also,  the  metal  strapping  used  would 
make  this  method  of  packaging  much  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  conventional  corrugated  shipping  con¬ 
tainer. 

The  Author. — There  is  a  risk  that  the  containers 
may  receive  damage  in  transit  by  rough  handling, 
but  revealed  damage  may  deter  concealed  damage 
in  practice,  and  theoretically  reduce  its  occurrence, 
which,  if  proved,  would  amply  repay  the  saving 
in  packing-case  costs.  Steel  strapping  is  already 
extensively  used  in  the  industry  to  secure  crates, 
cartons,  and  packing-cases  from  breaking  open 
during  transit  and  is  an  accepted  safeguard  and 
packing  cost. 

The  British  can  being  rectangular  in  shape  and 
proportionate  in  block  form — as  distinct  from 
round,  shallow,  and  oval  cans,  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  such  stacking  in  solid  blocks — pre¬ 
sents  a  sdlid  wall  of  sides  and  ends  without  crevices 
or  interspaces,  practically  equivalent  to  the  absent 
container  sides  that  are  dispensed  with.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  complete  locking  together  of  each  can 
to  its  neighbour  by  the  special  novel  cruciform 
corrugations  in  base  and  on  lid  entirely  prevents 
subsequent  misplacement  or  jostling  out  of  position 
during  transit,  so  that  once  they  have  been  stacked 
up  in  the  necessary  layers  and  the  top  and  bottom 
tray  form  outers  placed  around,  the  tightening  pres¬ 
sure  applied  by  the  steel  strapping  automatically 
converts  them  into  one  solid  unit  or  package,  as 
rigid  in  its  entirety  as  any  nailed-up  box  or  bonded 
carton,  which  will  travel  without  disintegration  or 
separation,  except  perhaps  for  minor  indentation  of 
some  of  the  outer  can  sides  from  deliberate  rough 
usage  or  inflicted  damage,  which  might  equally  as  well 
occur  even  through  the  sides  of  a  protective  carton 
or  damaged  crate. 

There  is  another  great  publicity  or  sales  telling 
advantage  in  the  use  of  these  outers  instead  of  car¬ 
tons  or  crates.  They  can  be  very  cheaply  mass 
produced '  •  by  press  stamping  out  of  brightly 
coloured  lithographed  and  coloured  common  plate, 
carrying  the  packer’s  brand  designs,  trade  marks, 
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and  sales  publicity  matter  at  a  cost  far  below  the 
price  of  complete  boxes  or  cartons. 

Continuous  Dry  Heat  Processing 

U.S.  Canner. — Continuous  dry  heat  processing 
is  a  new  departure  in  the  meat  canning  industry. 
Our  concern  has  had  no  experience  with  it,  but 
would  anticipate  considerable  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  a  uniform  temperature  throughout  the  pro¬ 
cessing  chamber.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
we  must  remove  all  air  from  our  retorts  and  either 
process  in  water  or  an  atmosphere  of  steam  in  order 
to  eliminate  cold  spots  with  resulting  under-pro¬ 
cessing  of  some  of  the  cans. 

The  Author. — The  method  employed  in  the 
British  dry  heat  processor  ensures  that  there  will  be 
no  cold  spots  from  dead  pockets  as  experienced  in 
steam  pressure  retorts,  as  there  is  no  confining  of 
the  heating  medium  to  maintain  pressure,  but  a 
rapid  free  circulation  of  air  currents  throughout  the 
whole  process  time,  through  ducts  to  and  from  the 
heat  source.  Furthermore,  the  cans  travel  on 
moving  conveyors  through  each  heat  zone  during 
their  journey,  not  remaining  in  any  one  spot  or 
piossible  pKKTket,  with  the  danger  of  under-process¬ 
ing. 

Uniform  tempierature  is  not  used  throughout  the 
dry  heat  processor.  The  cans  pass  through  three 
regions  of  varying  tempieratures,  the  first  being  the 
highest  where  their  contents  can  absorb  heat  most 
rapidly.  The  second  region  has  a  slightly  lower 
temperature,  while  in  the  third  is  maintained  the 
steady  sterilising  temperature  and  in  which  every 
can  reaches  and  holds  it  for  the  required  time  before 
emerging,  fully  processed,  from  the  exit. 

All  the  zones  have  thermostatically  controlled 
duct  dampers  regulating  the  inflow  of  the  air  cur¬ 
rents  from  the  heat  source,  and  scavengering  return 
ducts  back  to  the  heat  source  for  recirculation. 

Extensive  tests  have  been  carried  out  with  this 
dry  heat  method  using  many  varieties  of  products, 
including  fruit,  vegetables,  meats,  composite  packs, 
etc.,  under  the  supervision  of  expert  chemists  and 
bacteriologists  to  observe  its  effectiveness,  and 
samples  submitted  to  independent  laboratories  for 
examination,  incubation,  and  culture  tests.  The 
results  have  proved  conclusively  that  the  dry  heat 
prcKessing  method  properly  applied  is  just  as  posi¬ 
tive  as  steam  pressure  retort  processing.  In  fad, 
in  some  instances,  e.g.,  soup,  it  was  found  that  it 
actually  improved  the  flavour  over  the  normal 
steam  retort  method. 

The  initial  high  temperatures  used  when  the  con¬ 
tents  enter  the  dry  heat  processor  are  absoihed 
without  adverse  effect,  and  the  gentle  turbulence 
produced  by  turning  the  cans  over  and  over  during 
their  travel  through  the  heat  zones  speeds  up  the 
rate  of  heat  penetration  and  consequently  reduces 
the  overall  processing  time  required  to  complete 
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Meat  Dehydration  in  New  Zealand 

J.  C.  ANDREWS.  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.N.Z.  c. 


AS  THE  result  of  the  critical  position  which 
developed  during  the  early  years  of  the  war 
serious  consideration  was  given  to  the  dehydration 
of  meat.  The  initial  experimental  work  was  car¬ 
ried  out  at  the  Low  Temperature  Research  Station 
at  Cambridge.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
were  made  available  to  the  Dominions,  and  when 
the  position  became  critical  this  work  was  so  far 
advanced  as  to  render  practicable  the  commercial 
production  of  dehydrated  meat. 

Dehydration  of  Exportable  Surplus 

New  Zealand  was  requested,  along  with  the  other 
Dominions,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  dehy¬ 
drating  some  of  its  exportable  surplus.  Some 


initial  exp>erimental  work  in  small  cabinet  dryers 
was  carried  out  so  as  to  gain  some  exf)erience  of 
the  problems  likely  to  be  involved  in  commercial 
production.  After  consultation  with  Dr.  Vickery, 
of  Australia,  an  analysis  of  the  problems  involved 
was  made,  and  at  this  stage  the  United  Kingdom 
Ministry  of  Food  placed  an  order  with  New 
Zealand  for  commercial  quantities  and  asked  that 
plant  be  available  in  the  country  for  the  annual 
production  of  some  5,000  tons  of  product.  The 
responsibility  for  the  whole  undertaking  was  then 
assumed  by  the  New  Zealand  Department  for  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  author  was  requested  to  supervise 
the  design  and  initial  operation  of  suitable  plant. 

This  decision  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1942.  The  impossibility  of  procuring  cer- 


View  showing  pressing 
operations,  empty  can 
chutes,  dried  meat  eleva¬ 
tor,  holding  bins,  and 
conveyor  for  filled  cans. 
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View  of  exit  end  of  can  testers 
showing  cans  being  removed. 


Side  view  of  dehydrator  showing 
control  valves  and  instruments. 


Thawing  vats,  trim  table,  meat 
slicer,  and  cooking  vats  in  back¬ 
ground. 
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tain  structural  materials  within  the  required  period 
of  time  influenced  the  final  form  of  the  plant.  One 
of  the  first  decisions  which  had  to  be  made  was 
whether  to  erect  a  single  factory  with  the  required 
output  at  some  central  point,  or  to  erect  a  number 
of  small  plants  adjacent  to  slaughter-houses.  The 
decision  was  finally  made  to  erect  one  large  fac¬ 
tory  at  a  central  point  on  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  materials  and  labour  it 
was  generally  considered  that  the  erection  of  one 
unit  would  be  the  most  practicable  solution. 

(2)  By  having  the  production  concentrated  in  the  one 
factory  there  was  more  likelihood  of  achieving  an 
even  standard  of  quality. 

(3)  The  technical  staffing  of  one  unit  did  not  place  so 
severe  a  strain  on  technical  personnel  as  would 
have  been  the  case  with  a  number  of  small  units. 

(4)  On  account  of  the  large  number  of  slaughter¬ 
houses  in  the  Dominion  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
practicable  to  have  erected  dehydration  plants  ad¬ 
jacent  to  each  slaughter-house. 

(5)  .As  the  surplus  meat  slaughtered  in  the  Dominion 
is  immediately  frozen  for  export,  and  since  each  of 
these  slaughter-houses  was  provided  with  suitable 
freezing  space,  it  was  considered  practicable  to 
transport  the  frozen  meat  to  the  central  dehydra¬ 
tion  factory.  There  was  no  experience,  however, 
as  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  dehydration  of 
frozen  meat,  and  work  had  to  be  done  to  determine 
whether  the  product  from  frozen  meat  was  inferior 
to  that  produced  from  fresh  meat.  Investigations 
showed  that,  where  the  frozen  product  was  not 
kept  in  cold  store  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  appreciable  break¬ 
down  in  quality. 

Handling  of  the  Raw  Meat 
The  factory  was  a  ferro-concrete  structure,  well 
lighted,  and  of  clean,  simple  lines,  and  was  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  slaughter-house  of  Thos.  Borthwick  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  at  Feilding.  Meat  from  animals 
slaughtered  at  these  premises  was  processed  fresh, 
while  that  received  from  all  the  other  slaughter¬ 
houses  in  the  Dominion  was  in  a  frozen  condition; 
this  latter  meat  first  had  to  be  thawed  out  before 
processing.  This  was  carried  out  by  hanging  the 
frozen  material  in  a  specially  designed  thawing 
room,  where  warm  air  was  driven  by  means  of  a 
series  of  ducts  into  the  room  above  the  meat  and 
gradually  forced  down  over  the  frozen  material 
and  allowed  to  escape  from  the  room  at  floor  level. 
As  an  additional  safeguard  to  ensure  a  supply  of 
properly  thawed  meat  for  factory  op>erations,  vats 
were  provided  into  which  frozen  or  partially 
thawed  meat  could  be  placed.  Water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  approximately  70"  F.  was  then  slowly 
circulated  through  the  meat  until  thoroughly 
thawed  out.  The  thawed  or  fresh  meat  was  then 
delivered  to  a  trimming  table  where  trimmers  re¬ 
moved  gristle,  surplus  fat,  etc.  On  this  trimming 
table  the  pieces  were  reduced  to  a  size  weighing 
about  5  lb.  From  the  trimming  table  the  meat  was 
delivered  to  a  slicing  machine  where  it  .was  sliced 
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by  rotating  circular  knives  into  slabs  not  more  than 
2  inches  thick.  These  slabs  were  delivered  into 
perforated  metal  baskets. 

The  baskets,  containing  from  400  to  600  lb.  of 
raw  meat,  were  then  conveyed  to  wooden  cooking 
vats  which  were  heated  by  means  of  closed  steam 
coils.  After  the  initial  cook,  which  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  boiling  water,  the  baskets  were  plunged 
into  the  soup  obtained  from  previous  cooks — the 
usual  time  required  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
result  being  approximately  20  minutes,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  baskets  were  lifted,  allowed  to 
drain,  and  then  emptied  on  to  a  large  stainless 
steel  receiving  table,  where  further  drainage  and 
cooling  occurred.  Surplus  soup  from  the  cooking 
operation  was  overflowed  into  settling  tanks, 
passed  through  filters,  and  reduced  to  15*  B4.  in 
a  two-stage  vacuum  evaporator. 

Treatment  of  Cooked  Meat 

The  cooked  meat  on  the  receiving  table  was  then 
fed  into  a  power  mincer  equipped  with  a  |-inch 
holed  plate.  The  meat  emerging  from  the  mincer 
was  spread  evenly  on  the  trays  by  dropping  it  on 
to  a  horizontal  revolving  wheel  with  four  spokes, 
the  meat  being  thrown  out  by  the  spokes  to  all 
parts  of  the  tray.  The  under-side  of  each  spoke 
was  toothed  and  made  contact  with  the  meat  on 
the  tray  and  served  during  rotation  to  effect  an 
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even  spread.  The  tray  loading  was  arranged  so  The  ends  of  the  trolleys  were  solid  and  lined  up 

that  the  weight  of  spread  was  approximately  ij  to  with  the  gap>s  in  the  partition  walls  to  isolate  each 

2  lb.  per  square  foot.  section  so  that  different  operating  conditions  could 

At  this  stage  the  concentrated  soup  obtained  be  applied.  Air  was  driven  by  a  fan  over  a  set 

from  the  cooking  liquors  was  returned  by  spraying  of  heater  coils  into  a  plenum  between  the  two  lines 

it  on  to  the  surface  of  the  cooked  minced  meat  of  trolleys  and  built  up  in  operation  with  a  full 

spread  on  the  trays.  The  loaded  trays  were  then  charge  in  the  section  a  static  pressure  of  from  i  to 

placed  in  trolleys,  each  of  which  accommodated  inches  water  gauge.  The  air  was  forced  in 
ninety-nine  trays  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  The  loaded  trolleys  opposite  directions  across  the  trays  along  the  3  ft. 
were  then  despatched  to  the  dehydrator.  length  into  two  return  ducts  and,  in  the  course  of 

its  return  to  the  fan,  passed  through  two  condensers 
.  .  in  which  cold  water  was  allowed  to  circulate. 

The  Dehydrating  Equipment  -pjjg  equipment  required  in  each  section  consisted 

The  dehydrator  is  a  double  tunnel-type  plant  of  two  fans  each  delivering  20,000  cubic  feet  of  air 

and  opierates  on  the  cross-draught  principle;  the  per  minute,  two  condenser  units,  and  one  heater 

structure,  compiosed  of  ferro-pumice  concrete  in-  unit.  The  heater  and  condenser  units  were  finned- 

temally  and  externally  plastered,  was  approxi-  coiled  construction;  the  system  was  totally  enclosed 

mately  55  ft.  long,  33  ft.  wide,  and  13  ft.  high,  and  the  fan  shafts  passed  through  the  top  of  the 

Each  tunnel  was  divided  by  a  series  of  partitions  structure,  air  leakage  being  avoided  by  means  of 

into  four  sections,  the  internal  length  of  each  sec-  oil  seals. 

tion  being  sufficient  to  accommodate  two  trolleys.  The  trolleys  used  were  approximately  6  ft.  long 
Four  trolleys  filled  a  section,  two  on  each  side,  by  3  ft.  wide  by  5  ft.  high,  and  were  fabricated  of 


TVriCWL  OPKR,\TING  CONDITION.S. 


Stition  /. 

Stt-lion  11. 

Set  tion  III. 

See  tion  ll\ 

Dry  hulb  te  iiperature  of  air  oft' heater 

200“  F. 

iSo“  F. 

160°  F. 

140®  F. 

Dry  bulb  temperature  of  air  off  meat 

1 7 1  ®  F. 

162*“  F. 

issr  F. 

•39“  F. 

Wet  bulb  temperature 

146°  F. 

127**  K- 

!I3’  F. 

97 1  F. 

Temperature  of  water  enteririg  condenser ... 

60®  F. 

60°  F. 

60“  F. 

60®  F. 

Temperature  of  water  leaving  condenser  ... 

130“ 

120“  F. 

100®  F. 

90®  F. 

Total  steam  requirement  for  .system. 

3,236  lb.  per  hour. 

Time  ret^uired  in  each  section. 

2  hours. 
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galvanised  iron.  They  ran  on  two  fixed  leading 
wheels  and  a  single  swivelled  wheel  at  the  rear, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  providing  turntables. 
Each  trolley  was  divided  into  three  equal  2-ft,  par¬ 
titions,  each  of  which  was  provided  with  guides  for 
thirty-three  trays.  The  trolleys  were  provided  at 
the  base  with  a  type  of  drop  coupling  for  attach¬ 
ment  to  each  other. 

Operation  of  the  Process 

In  op>eration  the  trucks  were  fed  into  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  two  trucks  on  each  track,  and  the  entry  door 
was  closed.  When  the  necessary  time  had  elapsed 
in  the  first  section  the  entry  doors  were  again 
opened  and  two  more  trucks  attached  on  each  side, 
the  lines  being  winched  forward  until  the  first  two 
trucks  occupy  the  second  section.  This  operation 
was  repeated  until  finally  the  two  original  trucks 
were  withdrawn  from  the  exit  end  of  the  dehy¬ 
drator. 

Control  of  the  temperature  and  humidity  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  each  section  of  the  dehydrator  was 
achieved  by  automatic  valve  control  of  the  quan¬ 
tify  of  water  and  steam  passing  through  the  con¬ 
densers  and  heater  respectively,  using  wet  and  dry- 
bulb  recording  controllers. 

The  actual  conditions  which  are  set  for  the  de¬ 
hydration  of  a  quantity  of  meat  dep>end  largely 
upx)n  the  quantity  of  fat  present,  and  some  exp>eri- 
cnce  is  required  to  set  the  conditions  so  that  the 
product  leaving  the  dehydrator  has  the  correct 
moisture  content  (approximately  5  per  cent.).  The 
dehydrated  product  is  discharged  from  the  trays 
and  lifted  into  overhead  hoppers,  the  fat  content 
of  the  product  is  adjusted  to  approximately  40  per 
cent.,  using  a  good  grade  edible  beef  tallow,  and 
is  then  fed  into  presses  and  compressed  into  6-lb. 
meat  cans.  These  are  then  closed,  tested  under 
pressure  for  airtightness,  dip-lacquered,  labelled, 
and  cased  for  despatch. 


Bitter  Almonds 

Owing  to  the  war,  sweet  almoiul  orchards  in  the 
Mediterranean  area  ha*e  become  very  neglected,  and 
many  of  the  trees  have  reverted  to  the  semi-wild  bitter 
type.  This,  in  addition  to  the  rather  hapha2ard  labour 
conditions  prevailing  at  present,  has  resulted  in  con¬ 
signments  of  shelled  sweet  almonds  arriving  in  this 
country  being  found  to  contain  appreciable  quantities 
of  bitters. 

.\s,  apart  from  the  bad  effect  upon  the  flavour  of 
products  made  with  almonds  containing  bitters,  there 
is  the  question  of  their  toxicity  to  be  borne  in  mind — 
ten  bitter  almonds  being  sufficient  to  kill  a  child,  and 
eighty  an  adult — a  rapid  and  practical  way  of  roughlv 
determining  the  percentage  of  bitter  almonds  present 
in  samples  of  sweet  almonds  has  been  devised. 

The  principle  of  the  test  concerns  the  reaction  be- 
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tween  hydrocyanic  acid  liberated  by  hydrolysis  of  the 
bitter  nuts  and  the  salts  of  picric  acid,  coloured  com¬ 
pounds  being  produced.  Once  the  test  has  been  “  cali- 
brate<l  ”  it  can  be  operated  by  a  chemically  unskilled 
person. 

.•Xbout  one  pound  of  nuts  are  withdrawn  from  each 
sack  by  means  of  a  sampling  stick,  and  then  ground  to 
a  meal  between  rollers  or  in  a  pestle  and  mortar. 
20  grams  of  this  is  taken  for  the  test.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  a  large  sample,  as  few  as  one  or  two  bitters 
in  a  hundred  being  objectionable. 

For  the  preparation  of  test  papers  0-625  6-  pwric  acid 
and  i'25  g.  anhydrous  potassium  carbonate  are  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  and  made  up  to  250  ml. 

Whatman  No.  i  filter  papers  are  soaked  in  this  solu¬ 
tion  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  hung  up  to  dry  in  a 
warm  atmosphere,  after  which  they  are  cut  into  strips 
about  in.  by  J  in.,  which  are  put  into  an  amber  glass 
bottle.  Contact  with  anything  else,  especially  metal, 
during  handling  must  be  avoided. 

20  grams  of  each  of  the  ground  samples,  weighetl 
on  a  rough  balance,  are  placed  in  175  ml.  wide¬ 
necked  reagent  bottles  and  75  ml.  water  at  kx)*  F. 
added  and  mixed  with  the  nuts.  .A  piece  of  the  test 
paper  is  pinned  to  a  cork  wedge  in  the  hollow  on  the 
underside  of  the  stopper,  or  stuck  to  it  with  cellulose 
tape,  the  stopper  being  immediately  replaced  and  the 
bottle  left  to  stand  in  a  warm  place,  between  120*  and 
130“  F.,  for  exactly  ten  minutes.  It  is  essential  that 
the  test  paper  does  n«)t  come  into  contact  with  the 
liquid  in  the  bottle. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  ten  minutes  the  test  papers  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  colour  of  each  strip,  which  will  range 
from  the  light  yellow  of  the  original  paper  to  a  deep 
brick-red,  is  compared  with  that  of  standard  strips,  so 
that  a  direct  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  percentage 
of  bitter  almonds  in  the  original  samples. 

Standard  strips  need  only  be  prepared  once,  as  the 
colour  developed  is  quite  permanent,  especially  if  the 
strips  are  kept  in  the  dark.  In  order  to  prepare  these 
strips  a  sample  of  almonds  should  be  sorted  into  sweet 
and  bitter  by  tasting  a  portion  of  each  nut — or  else  two 
samples  obtained  known  to  be  wholly  sweet  and  wholly 
bitter — the  two  types  being  then  ground  and  recom¬ 
bined  in  proportions  to  give  i,  2,  5,  and  10  per  cent, 
bitters,  and  these  mixtures,  together  with  one  ground 
sample  containing  no  bitters,  are  then  tested  exactly  as 
above.  The  resulting  test  papers  are  marked  with  the 
percentage  of  bitter  nuts  that  they  represent  and  re¬ 
served  for  comparison  with  the  strips  obtained  from 
testing  samples. 

This  test  will  indicate  as  little  as  0-5  per  cent,  bitter 
almonds ;  and  for  most  purposes  a  limit  of  i  to  2  per 
cent,  is  suggested,  sacks  containing  more  than  this 
amount  being  debittered  in  the  usual  way.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  more  sensitive  test  is  required,  a  similar  proce- 
(lure  may  be  used,  using  filter  paper  that  has  either  (o) 
been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  Congo  red  and  then,  after 
drying,  in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  or  (b)  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  gum  guaiacum  and  dried,  and  then  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  copper  sulphate.  Great  care,  however,  has  to 
be  taken  if  either  of  these  tests  is  used,  as  they  are  so 
sensitive  that  the  paper  while  drying  may  react  with 
traces  of  impurities  in  the  air.  The  gum  guaiacum- 
copper  sulphate  paper  will  give  a  distinct  reaction  with 
as  little  as  0*05  per  cent,  bitter  almonds,  representing 
a  concentration  of  HCN  of  about  one  part  in  a  million. 
•  — H.  F.  BOWMAN. 
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Ministry  of  Food 

Latest  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders 

The  I  St  given  below  is  the  continuation  of  the  list  of  Orders 
published  in  Food  Maaufaaure,  September  i,  194;,  pjge  326. 


So. 


Dale. 

»945- 


123  Jan.  31. 


196  Feb.  17. 


216  ,,  22. 


230  M 

27- 

268  Mar. 

8. 

272  „ 

12. 

296  ,, 

'9- 

302  „ 

20. 

33'  » 

23- 

307  Mar.  22. 


297  .Mar.  19. 


250  .Mar.  6. 


284  Mar.  13. 


PRICE  FIX.VnON  ORDERS 

Order  amendinji  the  .Animal  Oils  and 
Fats  (Control  and  Ma.ximum  Prices) 
Order,  1943. 

Order  amending  the  Canned  Fruit  and 
A’egetables  Order,  1944,  the  Pre¬ 
serves  Order,  1944,  the  .Meat  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Canned  Soup  and  Canned 
Meat  (Control  and  .Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1944,  the  Canned 
Fish  (Maximum  Prices)  Order, 

1943,  the  Condensed  Milk  (Control 
and  Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1943, 
and  the  .Milk  Powder  (Maximum 
Prices).  Order,  1941. 

Order  amending  the  Meat  Products, 
Canned  Soup  and  Canned  .Meat 
(Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1944. 

Order  amending  the  Cereal  Fillers 
(Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1944. 

Order  amending  the  Flour  Confec¬ 
tionery  (Control  and  Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1944. 

Order  amending  the  Eggs  (Control 
and  Prices)  (Great  Britain)  Order, 

1944. 

Order  amending  the  Bread  (Control 
and  Maximum  Prices)  (No.  2) 

•  Order,  1943. 

Order  amending  the  Eggs  (Control 
and  Prices)  (Great  Britain)  Order, 
'944- 

Order  amending  the  Coffee  (Retail 
Prices)  Order,  1943. 

FEEDING  STUFFS 

Order  amending  Feeding  Stuffs  (Regu- 
lation  of  Manufacture)  Order,  1944. 

FISH 

General  Licence  under  the  Fish  (Sup¬ 
plies  to  Catering  Establishments) 
Order,  1943.  Revokes  S.R.  &  O. 
1944  No.  1156. 

FLOUR 

Order  amending  the  .Manufactured  and 
Pre-Packed  Foods  (Control)  Order, 
1942,  and  prescribing  an  .Appointed 
Day.  Revokes  S.R.  &  O.  1942 
Nos.  438,  1670  and  1917. 

FRUIT 

Order  amending  the  Canned  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  Order,  1944. 


\o. 


DaU. 

'945- 


.MILK 


273/S5  .Mar  12.  Milk  Marketing  (County  of  Banff) 
Order. 

278/E.  &  S.  Mar.  13.  Directions  supplementary  to  the 
.Milk  (Control  of  Supplies)  Order, 
1942,  and  the  .Milk  (Control  of  Sup¬ 
plies)  (Scotland)  Order,  1942.  Re¬ 
vokes  S.R.  &  O.  1944  No.  1210. 

304  .Mar.  22.  Use  of  Milk  (Restriction)  Order.  Re¬ 
vokes  S.R.  &  O.  1941  Nos.  431  and 

657- 

350/S6  ,,  27.  Milk  Marketing  (County  of  Banff) 
(Charges)  Order. 


POINTS  R.ATIONING 

227  Feb.  26.  Order  amending  the  Food  (Points 
Rationing)  Order,  1944. 


POTATOES 


157  Feb.  9. 


263  Mar.  8. 
294  „  16. 


Order  amending  the  Potatoes  (1944 
Crop)  (No.  2)  Order,  1944.  Revokes 
S.R.  &  O.  1944  Nos.  1408  and  1450^ 
and  1945  No.  49. 

Order  amending  the  Potatoes  (1944 
Crop)  (No.  2)  Order,  1944. 

General  Licence  under  the  Potatoes 
(General  Provisions)  Order,  1944. 


R.ATIONING 

333'  Mar.  23.  Order  amending  the  Fats,  Cheese  and 
Tea  (Rationing)  Order,  1944,  and 
the  Sugar  and  Preserves  (Ration- 
ing)  (No.  3)  Order,  1944. 


RESTAURANTS 

10 1  Jan.  26.  Order  amending  the  Meals  in  Estab¬ 
lishments  Order,  1942. 


RETAILERS 

13 1  Feb.  3.  Licensing  of  Retailers  Order.  Re¬ 
vokes  S.R.  &  O.  1943  Nos.  291, 
345,  566,  70^  and  '77o;  '944  Nos. 
566  and  164  (as  regards  Local  Dis¬ 
tribution  only). 

SOFT  DRINKS 

244  Mar.  3.  Order  amending  the  .Soft  Drinks 
Order,  1943. 

TRANSPORT 

305  Mar.  22.  Ice  Cream  (Transport)  Order. 


VEGETABLES 

132  Feb.  3.  Order  amending  the  Drying  of  Vege¬ 
tables  (Licensing  and  Control) 
Order,  1941. 
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Electrical  Food  Distribution 

C.  RIDLEY,  M.s.A.E. 


r’pHE  careful  handling  and  the  hygienic  condi- 
X  tions  that  exist  in  the  preparation  of  foodstuffs 
logically  call  for  the  continuance  of  those  condi¬ 
tions  until  the  commodity  is  handed  over  to  the 
consumer. 

•Gap  between  Manufacture  and  Consumption 

In  all  commodities  there  is  a  gap  between  manu¬ 
facture  and  consumption  which  is  bridged  by 
•transport  of  some  kind.  That  period  calls  for  care¬ 
ful  handling  and  punctual  delivery.  In  the  case  of 
fresh  or  prepared  foodstuffs,  not  preserved  in  air¬ 
tight  containers,  the  conditions  may  be  said  to  be 
the  somewhat  more  strenuous  ones  of  careful 
handling,  speedy  delivery,  and  hygienic  transport 
containers. 

The  body  of  the  vehicle  of  transport  is  the  con¬ 
tainer,  and  it  is  not  airtight.  Nine-tenths  or  more 
of  the  vehicles  delivering  foodstuffs  are  petrol 
driven,  and  they  are  therefore  subject  to  the  influx 
of  fumes  of  petrol,  lubricating  oil,  exhaust  gases, 
and  water  vapour  from  possibly  overheated  engine 
cooling  water. 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  unhygienic  conditions 
created  by  some  or  all  of  these  fumes  that  the  elec¬ 
trically  driven  van  has  the  advantage  over  the 
petrol-driven  vehicle. 

Apart  from  the  hygienic  advantages  offered  by 
electrically  operated  delivery  vehicles  there  are 
others.  As  compared  with  the  internal  combustion 
engine,  the  silence  of  operation  of  the  electric 
motor  is  obviously  desirable.  Particularly  is  this 
so  in  the  case  of  milk  deliveries,  which,  efficiently 
to  serve  the  community,  should  be  made  in  the 
early  morning  before  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  has  yet  risen  from  bed.  For  this  ser¬ 
vice  the  petrol  motor,  with  its  noisy  gears  and 
banging  clutch,  is  just  as  out  of  place  as  is  the 
horse-drawn  van,  prematurely  disturbing  those 
who  are  still  resting. 


Duration  of  Service 

The  life  of  the  electric  vehicle  is  considerably 
longer  than  that  of  the  petrol-driven  one,  hence 
depreciation  is  lower.  The  life  of  f>etrol  food  de¬ 
livery  vans  has  been  placed  at  three  to  five  years, 
and  that  of  battery  electrics  between  seven  amd  ten 
years.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  such  vehicles  on  the 
roads  which  have  been  in  service  for  considerably 
over  twenty  years,  such  periods  of  depreciation  as 
referred  to  above  seem  fairly  conservative. 


Fuel  and  Maintenance  Costs 

The  cost  of  fuel  is  an  interesting  comparison: 
between  yd.  and  8d.  per  day  provides  a  journey 
capacity  of  30  to  40  miles,  taken  for  stable  com¬ 
parison  at  pre-war  rates  of  Jd.  per  unit,  which  sum 
would  provide  about  half  a  gallon  of  petrol,  and  it 
would  need  from  three  to  four  of  such  half-gallons 
for  an  equal  journey  on  a  petrol  vehicle. 

Maintenance  of  the  purely  rotary  motor  vehicle 
— the  electric — is  obviously  less  than  that  of  the 
high-speed  reciprocating  petrol  engine  with  its  high- 
temjjerature  combustion  system,  and  its  sets  of  four 
pistons  with  rings,  connecting-rods,  valves,  springs, 
and  tappets;  also  its  gearbox  full  of  gears  that  must 
be  shifted  at  every  change,  at  which  time  the  clutch 
must  be  taken  out  aud  let  in  again.  There  is  also 
the  starter,  the  dynamo,  distributor,  and  plugs  of 
the  ignition  system;  the  radiator  with  its  water, 
the  petrol  tank  and  its  petrol,  and  the  exhaust 
silencer.  All  these  things,  in  addition  to  the 
equipment  of  an  electric,  obviously  call  for  attend¬ 
ance  and  its  cost. 

The  even  torque  of  the  electric  motor  has  a 
beneficial  effect  on  tyre  wear,  which  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  lower  item  of  maintenance  cost,  and  the 
cost  of  insurance  is  usually  some  25  per  cent,  lower 
than  that  of  the  petrol  van. 

In  the  case  of  large  fleets  a  further  condition 


A  fleet  of  electric  works  trucks.  Courtesy  of  The  Brush  Electrical  Co.,  Ltd. 
November f  1945 
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“ .  .  .  the  delivery 
van  spends  a  large 
proportion  of  its 
time  standing  idle 
by  the  roadside 
while  the  driver  is 
handing  in  the  de¬ 
liveries  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  houses.** 


arises:  that  of  floor  space  covered  by  the  electric, 
which,  being  less  in  wheel-base,  permits  of  smaller 
garage  space  for  housing  the  fleet.  This  fact  is 
hardly  noticeable  in  an  individual  vehicle,  but 
when  multiplied  by  fleet  numbers  it  demands  and 
receives  attention. 

Unusable  Advantages  of  Petrol 

Petrol  has  two  main  advantages  over  the  bat¬ 
tery  electric :  they  concern  speed  and  distance 
covered.  Petrol  facilitates  travel  at  between  40 
and  50  miles  an  hour,  whereas  an  electric  vehicle 
is  fast  if  it  attains  20  miles -an  hour.  As  to  dis¬ 


tance  on  one  supply  of  fuel,  petrol  gives  200  to 
250  miles  in  hand,  whereas  battery  electrics  can 
run  40  to  50  miles  on  one  battery  charge.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  very  few  rounds  of  delivery’  which 
exceed  30  miles  daily.  That  is  well  within  the 
pKJSsibility  of  a  single  battery  charge,  and  since  the 
idle  hours  of  the  night  are  made  use  of  to  charge 
the  battery,  which  requires  from  8  to  10  hours, 
there  is  no  waste  of  time,  nor  is  there  any  disad¬ 
vantage  in  the  short  distance  or  radius  of  action  as 
compared  with  the  petrol  van. 

With  reference  to  the  sp>eed,  a  factor  which  is 
not  at  first  obvious  is  that  the  delivery  van  spends 
a  large  proportion  of  its  time  standing  idle  by  the 


“ .  .  .  the  fact  that 
dairy  companies 
are  using  electrics 
running  into  hun¬ 
dreds  suggests  that 
they  are  acting 
on  the  experience 
that  they  have 
gained  in  spite  of 
their  higher  pur¬ 
chase  price.” 

Courtesy  of  The  Brush 
Electrical  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Comparative  Operating  Costs — i-Ton  Petrol  and  Electric  Vans. 


Electric. 


Petrol. 


Item. 

Year. 

Week. 

Day. 

Year. 

Week. 

Day. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

jC  s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

j  s. 

d. 

I. 

Interest  . 

9 

10 

0 

3 

10 

6 

6 

0 

0 

2  5 

4 

2. 

Depreciation  . 

23 

>5 

0 

9 

6 

»  4 

67 

5 

0 

I  6  II 

3 

10 

3- 

Battery  rental  . 

40 

10 

0 

16 

2 

2  4 

4- 

Road  tax  . 

15 

0 

0 

6 

0 

10 

20 

0 

0 

8  0 

I 

2 

5- 

Insurance  . !  ...  * 

7 

10 

0 

3 

0 

5 

15 

0 

0 

6  0 

10 

6. 

Tyre  renewals  . 

20 

10 

0 

8 

2 

I  2 

20 

10 

0 

8  2 

1 

2 

7- 

Body  maintenance 

5 

to 

0 

2 

2 

4 

2 

10 

0 

I  0 

2 

8. 

Chassis  maintenance 

15 

0 

0 

6 

0 

10 

38 

10 

0 

>5  5 

2 

3 

9- 

Distilled  water  and  lubri- 

cants  . 

2 

10 

0 

i 

0 

2 

4 

15 

0 

I  II 

3 

10. 

Fuel . 

18 

5 

0 

7 

4 

I  1 

57 

10 

0 

I  3  0 

3 

3 

Totals . 

58 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

9  0 

232 

0 

0 

4  12  10 

>3 

3 

Basis 

OF 

Comparison. 

Electric. 

Petrol. 

Capital  cost 

i^3CS 

;6'23o 

Interest  ... 

3  per  cent. 

3  per  cent. 

Depreciation 

8^  per  cent. 

33i  per  rent. 

Fuel 

o-5d.  per  unit. 

IS.  yd.  per  gallon 

Payload  ... 

I  ton. 

I  ton. 

Miles  per  day 

30 

30 

Working  days 

per  year 

350 

350 

Notes  : 

1.  Capital  cost  of  electric  includes  charger  but  not  battery. 

2.  Interest  equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  on  undepreciated  balance  of  capital  expenditure. 

3.  Depreciation  is  on  capital  cost  less  tyres.  ..  Vehicles. 


roadside  while  the  driver  is  handing  in  the  de¬ 
liveries  to  the  individual  houses.  That  time  is 
common  to  both  systems  and  as  a  comparison 
cancels  out.  The  remainder  of  the  time  spent  in 
running  is  therefore  the  matter  for  comparison, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  vehicle  is 
stopped  and  started  every  200  yards  or  so  it  will  be 
clear  that  the  complicated  business  of  starting  the 
petrol  vehicle  puts  it  at  a  disadvantage  with  the 
electric,  whose  driver  has  only  to  press  the 
accelerator  pedal  and  is  away.  The  result  is  that 
the  tortoise  electric  does  the  complete  journey  of 
multiple  stretches  in  the  same  time  that  it  takes  the 
hare — the  fast  petrol  vehicle — to  do  the  same  dis¬ 
tance.  These  conditions  are  confirmed  by  opera¬ 
tors  who  have  used  both  types  of  vehicle,  and  the 
fact  that  dairy  companies  are  using  electrics  run¬ 
ning  into  hundreds  suggests  that  they  are  acting  on 
the  experience  they  have  gained,  in  spite  of  their 
higher  purchase  price.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  running  costs  of  the  battery  vehicle  are 
lower  than  those  of  the  petrol-driven  van.  A  factor 
•in  this  connexion  is  that  although  the  electric  van 
is  more  expensive  than  the  competing  petrol  the 
average  length  of  life  is  double  as  long,  so  that  the 
depreciation  item  in  the  cost  is  not  adversely 
affected  in  the  case  of  the  battery  vehicle. 

Some  General  Statistics 

To  compare  by  generalisation  is  often  mislead¬ 
ing;  it  misses  the  advantages  of  the  minority,  which 
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can,  under  a  matching  minority  utilisation,  per¬ 
form  duties  much  more  efficiently  than  can  the 
majority  vehicle,  which  is  built  for  general  use  and 
therefore  cannot  be  as  efficient  as  one  in  which 
specialised  natural  advantages  are  put  to  suitable 
uses. 

To  take  the  whole  of  goods  transport  in  this 
country :  there  are  approximately  500,000  in  opera¬ 
tion.  These  figures  are  quoted  for  1938,  the  last 
stable  period  for  which  statistics  exist.  In  that 
year  there  were  some  70,000  goods  vehicles  manu¬ 
factured.  In  the  same  period  there  were  fewer 
than  5,000  electrics  at  work  and  under  1,000  manu¬ 
factured.  An  intelligent  analysis  brings  out  the 
fact  that  there  are,  among  these  500,000  goods 
vehicles,  nearly  150,000  which  are  under  a  ton 
payload.  It  is  recognised  that  most  of  these 
vehicles  are  on  local  work  and  come  within  the 
general  category  of  short-distance  daily  duty;  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  mostly  on  the  daily  house-to- 
house  food  deliveries.  If  only  two  out  of  three  are 
so  employed  the  total  would  be  100,000  vehicles. 

When  it  becomes  recognised  that  instead  of 
1,000  vans  per  annum,  one-fifth  of  the  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  70,000 — namely,  14,000 — is  the  number 
which  can  efficiently  be  put  into  use  annually,* 
the  limiting  factor  of  the  present  development  of 
the  system — that  of  cost — can  take  on  quite 
another  aspect. 

The  1938  production  of  vehicles  up  to  a  ton 
payload,  amounting  to  nearly  25,000  petrol 
vehicles,  was  divid^  between  four  makers;  this 
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would  average  over  6,000  vehicles  each.  The  elec¬ 
trical  vehicle  makers  numbered  about  fifteen, 
which  would  mean  that  an  average  of  sixty-six 
vehicles  was  the  allotment  per  firm.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  fact  that  some  firms  did  much  more  than 
others,  but  the  total  figures  of  the  industry  are 
representative  of  the  financial  condition  that  would 
attach  to  the  selling  prices  of  the  vehicles. 

There  are  indications  that  attention  is  being 
given  by  the  big  petrol  vehicle  makers  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  special  conditions  appertaining  to 
short-distance  transport,  and  to  the  peculiar  adapt¬ 
ability  and  advantages  of  battery  traction  to  meet 
those  conditions.  Enquiries  received  by  those 
manufacturers  from  operators  of  shortAiistance 
transport  indicate  also  that  those  operators  en¬ 
visage  the  possibility  of  a  design  which  can  just  as 
easily  be  equipped  on  the  final  assembly  line  with 
electric  or  petrol  alternatives  according  to  the 
demand,  and  they  are  obviously  keenly  alive  to  the 
difference  of  cost  of  electrics  made  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  compared  with  prices  that  have  ruled  in 
the  past. 

The  Availability  of  Electrical  Fuel 

An  electric  vehicle  battery  is  recharged  during 
the  night;  in  exceptional  cases,  and  to  meet  speciaJ 
requirements,  it  has  a  midday  charge  or  boost, 
which  is  a  part  charge.  There  are  special  terms  of 
payment  for  night  charging  in  most  towns  in  the 
country,  and  some  also  offer  special  cheap  prices 
for  the  midday  boost.  In  the  period  under  discus¬ 
sion  above  the  cost  of  battery  charging  during  the 
night  or  off-peak  load  period  of  the  generating 
station  was  just  over  |d.  a  unit,  averaging  fd. 

There  is  plenty  of  fuel  available,  and  it  comes 
from  our  resources,  not  having  to  be  imported 


from  overseas.  The  sources  are  the  grid  and  other 
stations  generating  electricity  all  over  the  country. 
In  1938  there  were  installed  nine  million  kilowatts 
of  generating  plant,  the  average  load  on  which  was 
eight  million  kilowatts.  That,  however,  did  not 
represent  the  availability;  since  the  charging  is 
done  at  night,  when  the  load  is  down  to  between 
25  and  50  i)er  cent,  of  the  peak  day  load,  the  cur¬ 
rent  available  foi*  recharging  batteries  during  the 
hours  of  night  is  sufficient  for  many  thousands  of 
vehicles,  at  least  ten  times  those  on  the  roads  at  the 
present  time.  There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  to 
put  in  more  plant  for  the  accommodation  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  battery  charging  load;  the  present  plant  will 
suffice  for  quite  a  considerable  time. 

In  order  to  charge  batteries  from  the  grid  alter¬ 
nating  current  mains,  which  are  at  a  considerably 
higher  voltage  than  that  required  for  batteries, 
besides  the  fact  that  it  is  direct  current,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  instal  a  charging  plant  which  converts  the 
alternating  current  to  direct  current  at  a  suitable 
voltage. 

When  a  vehicle  is  purchased  a  charging  plant  is 
included  in  the  equipment.  This  charger  is  fixed 
in  the  garage  to  which  the  vehicle  will  return  at 
night.  It  is  only  necessary  to  plug  in  to  the 
charger  a  cable  from  the  battery  and  the  operation 
starts;  it  is  automatically  controlled  as  far  as  filling 
the  battery  ready  for  the  morning,  and  prevention 
of  damage  from  faulty  conditions  of  charging. 

In  the  past  many  batteries  were  ruined  because 
of  the  inattention  to  adjustment  of  the  current  to 
meet  the  changing  conditions  of  the  battery  which 
occur  during  charging.  With  the  modem  charging 
plants  this  cannot  occur;  the  internal  changes 
occurring  in  the  battery  are  themselves  made  to 
operate  controls  which  maintain  efficient  conditions 
of  charging  as  well  as  protection  from  damage. 
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Some  Battery  Information 

There  are  two  types  of  batteries  in  use  for  trac¬ 
tion  purposes;  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  trac¬ 
tion  batteries  are  of  the  lead-acid  tyjje,  the  nickel- 
iron-alkali  battery  being  more  used  for  stationary 
work  on  account  of  its  greater  weight  and  bulk, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  its  cell  voltage  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  lead-acid  battery. 

The  life  of  a  lead-acid  cell  is  guaranteed  at  three 
years;  with  the  necessary  care  it  lasts  nearer  five 
years.  It  is  much  heavier  than  the  motor-car  type 
of  battery,  being  i  lb.  weight  per  8  watt^hours  out¬ 
put,  the  motor-car  type  being  I2  watt  hours  for  the 
same  weight. 

The  working  conditions  of  the  two  types  of  bat¬ 
teries  are  very  different;  the  traction  battery  is  dis¬ 
charged  and  recharged  daily,  whereas  the  motor¬ 
car  type  is  continually  charging  to,  and  retains  its 
condition  approximating  to,  loo  per  cent,  charged 
all  the  time.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  a  car 
battery,  as  the  power  required  for  the  purpose  is 
but  one-tenth  of  a  horse-power  out  of  a  total  horse¬ 
power  of  25,  which  is  negligible.  Obviously  a  trac¬ 
tion  battery  cannot  be  so  treated;  it  would  require 
100  per  cent,  charging,  which  is  an  impossibility; 
yet  so  many  j)eople  ask  why  the  battery  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  car  cannot  be  charged  by  a  dynamo  while  it 
is  going  along  the  road ! 

Quite  a  number  of  people  are  nervous  of  electric 
storage  batteries;  they  have  heard  tales  of  destruc¬ 
tion  by  careless  charging,  which  was  quite  true  in 
the  old  days  before  the  introduction  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  charger,  which  controls  the  current  that  is 
put  into  the  battery  by  means  of  the  internal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  battery  and  its  change  in  internal  re¬ 
sistance  as  the  state  of  charge  advances.  This  is 
done  by  an  automatic  arrangement  which  requires 
no  attention  whatsoever;  the  lead  from  the  battery 
is  just  plugged  into  the  terminal  on  the  charger 
and  the  charging  starts,  is  controlled  so  that'  the 
electrolyte  is  not  boiled  away,  and  is  switched  off, 
also  automatically,  when  the  battery  becomes  fully 
charged. 

Battery ‘maintenance  is  appreciably  small,  little 
else  than  the  addition  of  distilled  water  and  the 
checking  of  the  density  of  the  electrolyte  being 
necessary. 

Some  people  hire  their  batteries  instead  of  pur¬ 
chasing  them  with  the  vehicle,  which  materially 
affects  the  purchase  expenditure.  Such  financing 
does  not  materially  affect  the  difference  in  running 
cost  comparison  with  petrol,  but  it  does  relieve  a 
possible  anxiety  when  the  time  to  buy  new  and 
expensive  batteries  comes  near.  This  fear  has  been 
the  deterrent  to  the  purchase  of  many  an  electric 
vehicle.  ^ 

Future  DeveIopt^>jnts 

The  near  future  wi.i  see  considerable  advance  in 
the  constructional  technique  of  battery  electric 
vehicles.  Motors  of  one-third  the  present  weight 
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are  a  possibility.  Aluminium  and  magnesium,  by 
reason  of  their  light  weight  and  by  the  experiences 
of  war-time  uses,  will  be  available  and  applied;  the 
cost  of  these  new  materials  will  be  such  as  to  en¬ 
courage  their  use,  particularly  in  transport  vehicles, 
on  account  of  the  reduced  cost  of  operation  of  the 
lowered  gross  load;  it  will  take  the  form  of  raising 
the  payload  capacity  by  the  extent  of  the  saving 
of  the  dead  weight  in  the  vehicle.  Aluminium,  for 
example,  will  fall  from  its  pre-war  level  of  £110 
to  £60  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  batteries  used  for  transport  purposes 
is  not  yet  down  to  an  economic  fHjssibility  on 
account  of  the  small  numbers  and  large  variety  of 
the  manufacture;  when  these  disadvantages  are  re¬ 
moved  they  will  aproximate  to  the  car  battery 
cost,  which  is  one-third  that  of  traction  batteries. 

There  is  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  a 
primary  battery,  using  magnesium  and  graphite 
plates;  such  a  development  would  multiply  the  bat¬ 
tery  capacity  many  times  or,  alternatively,  reduce 
the  size.  It  would  also  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
recharging  such  batteries. 

A  fast<harging  system  is  in  the  laboratory  stage 
of  development  by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  put 
in  80  per  cent,  of  a  total  charge  in  an  hour  without 
damage  to  the  battery.  Tests  of  battery  life  under 
such  conditions  are  under  way. 


Is  “  New  Canning  System  *•’  Practicable  ? 
{Continued  from  page  390) 

sterilisation.  A  special  pilot  test  processor  fitted 
with  electrical  thermocouples  and  recording  gear, 
including  thermocouples  in  the  cans  themselves, 
was  us^  for  these  tests  and  temperature  curve 
graphs  made  during  the  trials  for  examination  and 
checking  against  normal  steam  retort  processing 
results. 

An  important  point  to  be  considered  with  this 
dry  heat  pressureless  method,  over  the  steam  pres¬ 
sure  continuous  cooker  method,  is  concerned  with 
breakdown  un^er  load.  When  this  occurs  in  a 
continuous  steam  pressure  cooker  much  delay  takes 
place  in  relieving  pressure  before  an  attempt  can 
be  made  to  remedy  it,  and  distortion  and  cooling 
risks  to  the  pack  accepted,  whereas  with  the  dry 
heat  method  a  quick  shut-off  of  the  heat  source  and 
the  opening  of  one'  of  the  inspection-doors  will 
locate  the  trouble  in  short  time,  remedy  it,  and 
start  up  again  with  a  minimum  loss  of  valuable 
time  and  material. 

* 

The  statement  by  the  U.S.  packer  that  he  had 
investigated  the  desirability  of  using  continuous 
steam  processors  and  had  discarded  the  idea  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  flexibility  is  of  interest,  although 
British  canners  may  hold  different  views. 
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Mom’s  Cooking 


Mr.  GENNARO  CAPALDI,  an  American  f(^ 
canner,  hit  upon  the  ingenious  idea  of  putting 
up  for  American  soldiers  serving  overseas  actual 
samples  of  “  Mom’s  Cooking.” 


Origin  of  the  Scheme 

Mr.  Capaldi,  putting  himself  in  the  soldier’s 
place,  decided  that  what  he  would  appreciate  most 
during  hard  days  of  fighting  would  be  a  home- 
cooked  meal  “  like  mother  used  to  make.” 

An  ambitious  scheme  was  prepared  whereby  the 
firm  would  can  free  of  charge  the  favourite  dish  of 
any  American  serviceman  overseas.  The  selected 
dish,  alter  being  prepared  and  cooked  at  home, 
was  taken  to  the  Capaldi  plant  where  the  food  was 
canned  and  processed  ready  for  shipment  overseas. 

Americans  at  home  were  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  this  novel  service,  and  many  a  soldier  serving 
in  the  Far  East  has  been  the  happy  recipient  of  a 
home-cooked  meal — a  welcome  change  from  his 
everyday  diet. 


Fig.  1. — The  home-cooked  meal  starts  its  long 
journey  from  the  kitchen  to  the  battle  front.  The 
soldier’s  favourite  beef  stew  is  prepared  and  tasted 
for  flavour  prior  to  canning  and  processing  at  the 
plant  of  the  Naples  Food  Products  Company. 


Final  Touches 

Carrying  the  personal  note  to  the  “  outside 
limits,”  an  attractive  victory  label  bearing  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  home  was  affixed  to  the  can. 


Fig.  2.  —  Mr.  Gennaro 
Capaldi  carefully  exam¬ 
ines  the  foods  brought 
in,  after  •  which  he 
determines  the  process¬ 
ing  required  for  the 
various  dishes. 


Food  ManufaeWt 


Fig.  3- — Under  the  stern  and  critical  eye 
of  two  mothers,  two  employees  of  the 
Naples  Food  Products  Company  proceed 
to  pack  the  home  dishes. 


Fig.  4. — The  home  products  undergo  the 
usual  routine  of  commercial  canning. 
Here  the  cans  are  being  double  seamed. 


S* — The  final  stage.  Fiere  is  the 
triuBiphant  presentation  of  the  special 
<IUie» — canned,'  processed,  and  labelled — 
to^  the  mothers  who  originated  them. 
With  a  special  message  on  their  victory 
the  mothers  will  pack  and  ship 
them  to  their  boys  overseas. 
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A  Treatise  on  Tinplate 

The  manufacture  of  tinplate  is  a  long-established  in¬ 
dustry  of  major  importance,  utilising  considerable 
quantities  of  steel  and  tin.  Its  applications  are  very 
wide,  perhaps  the  most  important  being  as  a  pack¬ 
aging  material  for  almost  all  types  of  food.  It  is, 
therefore,  rather  surprising  that  a  book  devoted  solely 
to  this  subject  has  not  been  produced  earlier  in  this 
country.  Considerable  information  on  the  production 
and  properties  of  tinplate  is  available,  but  is  widely 
scattered  in  diverse  publications,  with  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  that  users  of  tinplate  in  general,  and  even  those 
engaged  in  one  particular  method  of  production,  have 
only  an  incomplete  understanding  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole.  The  appearance  of  such  a  treatise*  is  doubly 
welcome  in  this  country  in  view  of  the  rapid  transi¬ 
tion  that  is  how  taking  place  in  South  Wales,  where 
the  industry  is  concentrated,  from  the  older  “  hot- 
pack  ’*  rolling  process  to  the  strip,  cold-reduction,  pro¬ 
cess. 

The  authors  have  had  the  producers  foremost  in 
mind  in  considering  the  history,  manufacture,  proper¬ 
ties,  structure,  testing,  and  corrosion  resistance*  of  tin¬ 
plate,  as  they  rightly  regard  its  fabrication  as  a  subject 
worthy  of  a  separate  book.  The  sections  dealing  with 
the  structure  of  tincoating,  the  testing,  and  the  corro¬ 
sion  resistance  of  tinplate,  will,  however,  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  tinplate  users. 

The  descriptions  of  processing  details,  and  of  plant 
designs  and  layouts,  have  been  very  clearly  set  out, 
but  a  few  points  occur  to  the  reader,  a  more  extended 
treatment  of  which  would  have  been  welcome.  In¬ 
stances  which  may  be  quoted  are  the  classic  work  of 
Caswell  on  substance  variation ;  the  disposal  of  Waste 
pickling  liquor,  which  has  received  so  much  attention 
in  the  technical  press  of  recent  years;  the  use  of  im¬ 
mersion  heating  for  pickling ;  and  the  variation  of  tin-^ 
coating  thickness,  both  over  a  sheet  and  from  sheet  to 
sheet  in  a  batch.  On  this  latter  subject  it  is  appreci¬ 
ated  that  the  authors  have  had  to  rely  on  the  rather 
scanty  literature  already  published  on  the  subject,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publication  of  their  book  will 
encourage  those  who  may  possess  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation  to  publish  the  data  in  their  possession. 

The  treatment  of  the  metallurgical  aspects  of  rolling 
and  annealing  is  rather  too  condensed  to  be  of  much 
assistance  to  the  reader  without  metallurgical  know- 
ledge,  and  while  on  this  point  it  occurs  to  the  reviewer 
that  in  future  editions-  the  photomicrograph  of  large- 
grain  size  in  tinplate  steel  on  p.  70  might,  with  advan¬ 
tage,  be  reproduced  at  the  same  magnification  as  that 
of  the  others  with  which  it  is  to  be  compared.  A 
notable  omission  in  this  chapter  is  that  no  details  are 
given  of  the  number  of  passes  through  the  cold  rolls 
in  the  pack-rolling  process. 

Tinning  and  the  structure  of  tincoatings  are  authori¬ 
tatively  dealt  with,  as  one  might  expect  from  these 
authors,  one  of  whom  in  particular  has  made  very  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  this  aspect  of  the  study  of  tin¬ 
plate. 

A  disappointing  piece  of  condensation  is  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  subject  of  “  wasters.”  The  few  photo¬ 
graphs  given  of  types  of  wasters  are  excellent,  but  a 
much  more  comprehensive  list  both  of  photographs 

*  Tinplate.  By  W.  E.  Hoare  and  E.  S.  Hedges. 
London.  1945.  40s.  net. 
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and  in  the  text  would  have  provided  a  compilation 
which  many  users  have  long  wished  for. 

From  the  critical  sections  on  the  testing  of  tinplate, 
the  authors  pass  on,  in  the  same  chapter,  to  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  uncritical  treatment  of  the  several  methods 
of  determining  the  porosity  of  tincoatings.  These  tests 
are  of  largely  academic  interest  in  their  present  state 
of  development ;  all  are  of  doubtful  reliability  and  are 
rather  tedious.  Further  work  is  necessary  before  they 
might  be  considered  satisfactory  as  routine  tests. 

The  subject  of  corrosion,  a  constant  source  ot  trouble 
to  users  of  tinplate,  is  very  well  reviewed,  and 
although  the  bibliography  to  this  chapter  is  not  com- 
plete  it  is  wide  enough  to  lead  to  a  very  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  In  passing,  another 
notable  omission  from  the  bibliographies  is  the  absence 
of  Brixike’s  “  Chronology  of  the  Tinplate  Works  of 
Great  Britain  ”  from  the  list  of  historical  references. 

The  book  ends  w’ith  a  comprehensive  Statistical  .Ap¬ 
pendix  covering  all  aspects  of  world  production,  ex¬ 
ports,  usage,  and  prices. 

The  book  has  been  well  produced ;  the  quality  of 
the  paper,  printing,  and  photographs  is  excellent,  and 
the  standard  of  proof-reading  has  been  so  high  that 
only  one  unimportant  typographical  error  has  been 
noticed.  In  this  connexion,  however,  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  Table  20  on  p.  157,  which,  if  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  typographical  errors,  appears  to  require  further 
explanation,  since  the  figures  recorded  show  no  rela¬ 
tion  between  hardness  of  tinning-roller  material  and 
tincoating  weight. 

This  truly  excellent  book  should  prove  very  valuable 
to  all  who  have  to  do  with  tinplate,  and  it  will  be  un¬ 
fortunate  if  the  price  proves  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
some  students  of  the  subject. 


Bacteriology  of  Dried  Egg 

The  bacterial  flora  of  spray-dried  egg  powder  is  in¬ 
fluenced  profoundly  when  stored  at  high  temperatures. 
The  total  number  of  organisms  per  gram  of  sample  is 
reduced  as  the  storage  temperature  is  increased ;  con¬ 
versely,  w’hen  the  temperature  is  lowered,  higher  counts 
are  obtained  and  a  more  diversified  bacterial  flora  can 
be  detected. 

Organisms  of  the  genius  Bacillus  predominate  in 
spray-dried  egg  powder  w'hen  kept  for  three  months, 
irrespective  of  the  temjjerature  of  storage.  For  the 
isolation  and  determination  of  total  counts  of  stored, 
dried  egg  pow’er,  yeast-water  (one  part)  added  to  glu- 
cose-tryptone  agar  (nine  parts),  recommended  in  “  Stan¬ 
dard  .Methods  for  the  Examination  of  Dairy  Products,” 
is  a  suitable  medium. 

The  data  support  the  findings  of  Gibbons  and  Ful¬ 
ton  (1943)  that  higher  counts  are  obtained  when  the 
plating  media  are  incubated  at  32®  C.  than  at  37*  C. 

Storage  of  spray-dried  whole-egg  powder  in  tin  cans, 
greaseproof  cartons,  or  greaseproof  cartons  plus  car¬ 
ton  liners,  does  not  appreciably  affect  the  total  bac¬ 
terial  counts  or  the  bacterial  flora.  Compression  of 
the  egg  powder  may  reduce  the  total  count  slightly, 
but  appears  to  have  little  effect  upon  the  survival  of 
the  different  species  of  bacteria  in  the  sample.  Food 
Research,  1944,  9  (6),  505. 
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Air  Conditioning  in  the  Food  Factory 

Part  II 

FRANK  H.  SLADE,  A.M.I.Mech  E. 


WITH  the  advent  of  modern  air  conditioning 
applied  to  process  work,  and  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  greater  temperature  differences  between  ex¬ 
ternal  air  and  the  air  in  conditioned  spaces,  the 
need  for  efficient  insulation  becomes  apparent. 
Temperature  differences  set  up  a  heat  flow  and 
therefore  it  is  of  great  importance  m  the  erection  of 
insulation  in  conditioned  spaces  to  employ  a  highly 
efficient  heat-insulating  material  to  reduce  this  to 
a  minimum. 

Importance  of  Insulation 
The  usual  order  for  planning  a  conditioned 
space  is  first  to  consider  the  conditioning  plant  and 
then  how  it  is  to  be  insulated. 

This  order  should  be  reversed,  for  insulation  is 
not  a  secondary  detail,  insomuch  as  the  efficiency 
of  the  insulation  determines  to  a  great  degree  the 
amount  of  work  imposed  upon  the  conditioning 
plant,  the  heaviest  duty  being  that  of  catering  for 
the  heat  leakage  through  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling. 
The  more  this  loss  can  be  reduced  by  means  of  in¬ 
sulation,  the  less  load  upon  plant,  resulting  in  the 
installation  of  smaller  capacity  equipment  and  re¬ 
duced  operation  duties.  Insulation,  therefore,  has 
a  direct  bearing  not  only  on  the  amount  of  the 
initial  investment,  but  also  on  the  day  by  day, 
year  in  year  out,  cost  of  operation. 

Low  conductivity  is  obviously  the  most  important 
single  factor  to  be  considered  in  selecting  insula¬ 
tion,  although  there  are  many  others  involved,  and 
to  be  acceptable  for  air-conditioning  duties  in  the 
food  industry  any  insulating  material,  in  addition 
to  being  an  efficient  non-conductor  of  heat,  must 
also  be: 

I.  Permanently  non-absorbent  of  moisture,  this  being 
an  excellent  conductor  of  heat. 

2.  Free  from  objectionable  odours,  and  free  from 
liability  to  rot  or  mould  or  to  harbour  vermin. 

3.  Readily  handled  and  erected  by  available  labour  and 
with  ordinary  tools. 

4.  Slow  burning  and  a  fire  retardant. 

$.  Reasonable  in  cost  of  material,  erection,  and  main¬ 
tenance. 

Air  Motion,  Distribution  and  Purity 
Common  to  the  two  sets  or  combinations  of  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  the  normal  air-conditioning  instal¬ 
lation  are  air  motion,  distribution,  and  purity. 

Fans  are  used  to  produce  air  flow  or  motion  and 
are  classified  according  to  the  direction  of  the  air 
flow;  thus  in  “  axial  ”  flow  fans  the  flow  is  parallel 
to  the  axis,  and  in  “  radial  ”  flow  or  “  centrifugal  ” 
fans  the  flow  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 
Considering  these  in  their  respective  order,  it  will 
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be  found  that  the  axial  flow  type  fans  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  two  main  forms:  (i)  the  propeller  or 
disc  fan,  and  (2)  the  airscrew  fan.  The  former  of 
these  fans  consists  of  an  impeller,  the  boss  of  which 
is  usually  mounted  upon  the  spindle  of  an  electric 
motor,  the  impeller  rotating  in  a  cast-iron  ring,  this 
ring  acting  as  the  main  body  for  mounting  the  fan. 
The  blades  are  usually  from  four  to  six  in  number, 
being  constructed  of  sheet  steel,  either  cambered 
or  flat,  set  at  an  angle  to  the  plane  of  rotation. 
The  latter — the  airscrew  fan — is  an  application  of 
the  airscrew  theory  to  design  of  fans;  the  cross 
section  of  the  blade  is  an  aerofoil  section,  the  angle 
of  twist  and  section  of  the  blade  varying  over  the 
entire  length  of  the  blade  to  ensure  equal  loading 
throughout. 

The  radial  flow  or  centrifugal  fan  comprises 
many  types,  such  as  steel  plate  fans,  pressure 
blowers,  and  the  more  commonly  employed  fan  in 
air-conditioning  work — the  centrifugal  fan.  The 
latter  is  found  in  two  types — the  forward-curved 
blade  and  the  backward-curved  blade  multiblade 
fan — the  main  characteristics  of  each  being  that  the 
forward-curved  blade  is  employed  in  a  fan  having 
slow-speed  operating  characteristics,  while  the  back¬ 
ward-curved  blade  is  used  in  fans  having  high¬ 
speed  operating  characteristics. 

However,  modifications  in  the  curvature  of  the 
blade  and  its  angularity  of  setting  will  produce 
varying  conditions  of  operation,  so  it  can  be  said 
that  centrifugal  fans  may  be  manufactured  with 
very  slight  modifications  in  design  to  suit  any  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  conditions. 

The  main  difficulty  in  practice  is  to  select  the 
correct  type  of  fan  to  suit  the  conditions  in  the  first 
place,  for  although  fans  of  all  types  can  be  utilised 
to  perform  the  duties  generally  encountered,  in 
practice  their  use  may  be'  limited  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  such  as  mechanical  difficulties,  noise,  or 
lack  of  efficiency  in  the  particular  application. 

The  main  applications  for  the  propeller,  air¬ 
screw,  and  centrifugal  fans  are :  “  Propeller  type 
fans  ”  where  air  has  to  be  moved  against  low  re¬ 
sistance  and  where  absence  of  noise  of  operation  i? 
not  vitally  important.  “Airscrew  fans”  are  used 
wherever  fans  are  needed  for  air  circulation,  the 
main  advantages  of  this  class  of  fan  being  its 
“  straight-through  ”  air  flow,  allowing  for  space 
saving  and  simple  ducting,  its  definite  non-over- 
loading  characteristics  and  high  efficiency  over  a 
wide  range  of  operating  sjjeeds.  “  Centrifugal 
fans  ”  are  indicated  where  higher  resistances  are 
encountered  and  the  absence  of  noise  is  of  major 
Importance. 
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Fig.  I. — “Kompak**  filter  fitted  to  louvered  inlet 
of  air-duct  system,  constructed  of  easily  manipu¬ 
lated  cells  to  facilitate  servicing. 

Courtesy  of  Yokes,  Ltd. 


Distributing  Systems 

While  fans  provide  the  motive  force  for  circu¬ 
lating  the  conditioned  air,  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  distributing  system,  which  can  be  regarded 
as  the  arteries  carrying  the  stream  of  air  from  the 
heart  of  the  system — the  conditioning  plant. 

In  the  design  of  ducting  for  air-distributing  sys¬ 
tems  there  are  four  factors  to  be  considered: 

1.  The  volume  of  the  conditioned  air  being  supplied  to 

each  point. 

2.  The  allowable  duct  velocities. 

3.  The  frictional  resistance  of  the  ducting. 

4.  The  pressure  required  at  the  fan  to  overcome  the 

frictional  resistance  of  the  ducting,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  correct  velocity  pressure  at  each  point  of 
delivery  in  order  that  the  required  quantity  of 
conditioned  air  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  insulate  the  ducting  to 
reduce  heat  leakage  as  much  as  possible,  and  also 
to  insulate  the  ducting  to  minimise  noises.  Air 
noises  are  dependent  upon  the  velocity  of  the  air 
through  the  ducting;  usually  these  velocities  can 
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be  kept  well 'below  the  velocity  at  which  air  noises 
are  audible;  in  such  cases  where  space  is  limited 
velocities  have  to  be  increased  and  sound  insula¬ 
tion  is  resorted  to  where  quietness  of  operation  is 
essential. 

It  is  also  essential,  for  efficiency  and  economy 
of  operation,  that  all  ducting  should  be  kept  as 
straight  as  possible,  avoiding  all  sharp  bends  and 
elbows  wherever  possible,  reducing  in  consequence 
both  operational  and  installation  costs. 

The  resistance  of  a  single  90  degree  elbow  is 
equivalent  to  the  frictional  loss  in  a  straight  length 
of  ducting  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  duct  in 
length,  which  means  that  for  a  single  90  degree 
bend  in  a  small  circular  duct  of  12  in.  diameter  the 
frictional  loss  would  equal  that  of  a  straight  duct 
6  feet  in  length.  Many  bends  such  as  this,  especi¬ 
ally  with  ducting  of  large  proportions,  would  neces¬ 
sitate  a  larger  fan,  a  higher  horse-power  motor  to 
drive  it,  and  increased  operating  costs  as  well  as 
the  higher  cost  naturally  accompan5nng  an  installa¬ 
tion  where  a  large  number  of  bends  are  unavoid¬ 
able  through  the  nature  of  the  structure. 

However,  where  bends  are  unavoidable,  especi¬ 
ally  in  large  ducts,  the  fan  duty  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  reduced  if  vanes  are  fitted.  For  instance,  in 
one  case  where  vanes  were  employed  in  a  square 
elbow  the  pressure  loss  was  reduced  to  0  07  per 
cent,  of  its  original  value. 

Mathematically,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the 
size  of  the  ducting  to  secure  an  equal  pressure  loss 
in  the  whole  system,  so  that  each  branch  will 
balance  up  with  its  fellows.  Unfortunately,  this 
ideal  condition  cannot  be  realised  in  practice,  the 
practical  sizes  and  the  many  small  inequalities  in 
construction  defeating  this  object. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  difficulties  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  dampers  to  be  fitted  to  each  branch  duct, 
also  supply  and  extraction  grilles.  By  this  means 
the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  air  to  each  supply  or 
extraction  point  can  be  equalised  and  the  correct 
quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted  to  or  exhausted  from 
the  conditioned  space  ensured. 

Before  leaving  this  all-important  subject  of  air 
distribution,  the  remark  may  aptly  be  made  that  if 
a  building  is  to  be  air  conditioned  it  is  advisable 
that  the  architect  and  engineer  collaborate  in  the 
early  days  of  design,  so  avoiding  the  many  snags 
that  might  otherwise  be  encountered  when  fitting 
the  necessary  ducting. 

Air  Purity 

The  cleanliness  of  the  air  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  of  air  conditioning,  for  the  presence 
of  dust,  often  germ-laden  and  contaminated  by  bac¬ 
teria,  has  long  been  one  of  the  industry’s  most 
troublesome  problems.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  food  industry,  where  the  presence  or  air-bome 
solids  has  a  very  deleterious  effect  on  many  pro¬ 
cesses. 

The  elimination  of  these  air-bome  solids  or  dusts 
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from  air  brought  into  a  building,  or  from  air  re¬ 
circulated  in  the  building  for  air-conditioning  pur¬ 
poses,  is  the  function  of  an  air-cleaning  or  filtering 
device,  and  the  fundamental  reasons  for  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  atmospheric  and  process  dust  removal  prob¬ 
lems  are: 

1.  To  improve  the  quality  of  a  product. 

2.  To  protect  machinery  and  equipment. 

3.  To  safeguard  health  and  promote  personnel  effici¬ 

ency. 

It  should,  however,  be  stressed  that  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  purchase  of  air-cleaning  equip¬ 
ment  it  is  advisable  to  seek  the  guidance  of  reput¬ 
able  filtration  engineers,  for  if  a  filter  is  to  operate 
efficiently  an  exjjert  knowledge  of  the  dust  it  is 
expected  to  handle  is  necessary;  it  is  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  these  air-bome  solids  that  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  installation  of  so  many  inefficient  air¬ 
cleaning  devices.  This  can  be  more  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  when  the  following  requirements  of  an  efficient 
air  filter  are  considered: 

1.  High  efficiency  and  dust-arresting  power. 

2.  Low  resistance  to  the  flow  of  air  through  the  filter. 

3.  High  dust-holding,  or  long  life  in  service. 

4.  Economy  in  first  cost  and  upkeep. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  requirements 


such  as  freedom  from  odours,  ease  of  cleaning  or 
replacement,  uniform  efficiency  over  a  v/idc  range 
of  temperatures,  low  moisture -absorption,  etc. 

There  are  many  ways  of  cleaning  dust  out  of  . 
the  air,  but  a  design  which  has  come  to  the  fore¬ 
front  in  recent  years  on  account  of  its  high  arrest¬ 
ing  powers  with  low  resistance  to  the  flow  of  air 
passing  through  it  is  the  dry  fabric  type  filter,  the 
filtering  action  of  which  is  that  of  a  positive 
strainer,  stopping  even  the  most  microscopic  dust 
particles. 

Dry  fabric  type  filters  are  manufactured  in  two 
main  types: 

1.  Filters  which  employ  a  durable  filtering  material, 

cleaning  being  carried  out  periodically  by  means 
of  a  vacuum  cleaner  or  by  an  automatic  rapping 
device  fitted  to  the  filter. 

2.  Filters  which  employ  a  low-cost  filtering  material 

which  is  replaced  when  thoroughly  dirty. 

The  “  Kompak  ”  filter  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  2 
illustrates  the  large  ratio  of  filtering  area  to  frontal 
area  obtained  with  these  filters — namely,  13-5  to  i 
The  smaller  picture  in  Fig.  2  also  indicates  the  ease 
whereby  the  filtering  medium  can  be  renewed. 

There  may,  however,  be  instances  where  elec¬ 
trical  machinery  is  used  in  spaces  hot  supplied  with 
conditioned  air,  being  in  consequence  exposed  to 
dust  ha2ards.  Electric  motors  usually  have  what 
is  called  an  “  open  air  circuit  ”  method  of  ventila¬ 
tion.  or  the  cooling  of  the  motor  is  effected  by  air 
being  forced  through  the  machine  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  atmosphere.  Unless  clean  air  is  supplied, 
dust  from  the  ventilating  air  will  be  deposited  on 
the  windings,  causing  overheating  by  its  heat-in¬ 
sulating  effect.  This  will  eventually  lower  the 
dielectric  value  of  the  electrical  insulation,  causing 


Fig.  2. — ii-cell  **  Kompak  ”  filter,  showing  how  cells  are  removed  and  serviced  when  filled  with  dirt. 
Courtesy  of  Yokes.  Ltd. 
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Fig.  3. — 310  B.H.P.  auto-svnchronous  motors  operating  a  273  r.p.m.  on  380  volts,  3  phase,  $0  cycles, 
driving  refrigerating  compressors  for  a  pre-cooling  plant  in  South  Africa. 

Courtesy  of  Crompton  Parkinson,  Ltd. 


local  “  shorts  ”  and  even  complete  “  burn-out  ”  of 
the  windings,  thus  shortening  the  operating  life  of 
the  motor. 

Another  harmful  effect  of  those  air-borne  solids 
is  that  the  dust  particles  impinging  on  the  windings 
will  wear  away  the  protective  varnish  and  insula¬ 
tion;  a  machine  in  such  a  condition  on  cooling  in  a 
normal  atmosphere  will  be  liable  to  rapid  moisture 
absorption  in  the  windings,  leading  eventually  to 
a  serious  and  unexpected  “  bum-out.” 

To  avoid  these  premature  failures  it  is  necessary 
to  extract  the  impurities  from  the  incoming  air,  or 
air  filters  should  be  fitted  to  all  electrical  machinery 
if  maximum  operational  life  is  to  be  secured. 

Electric  Drive 

Generally  speaking,  the  selection  of  air-condition¬ 
ing  plant  is  governed,  in  addition  to  considerations 
of  economy  of  first  cost  and  op>erating  cost,  by  the 
most  convenient  and  dejjendable  source  of  energy; 
consequently  the  electric  motor,  available  in  many 
different  typ)es  suitable  for  various  services,  is  now 
the  most  widely  used  of  prime  movers. 

Electricity  is  almost  invariably  required  on  the 
site  of  the  installation  to  operate  circulating  fans, 
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pumps,  and  other  auxiliaries,  and  this  availability 
of,  or  the  need  for,  electric  power  to  operate  these 
auxiliaries  no  doubt  influences  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  for  the  refrigerating  compressor  used  for 
cooling  and  dehumidification. 

There  is  a  predominance  of  alternating  current 
supplies  in  the  electrical  energy  available,  but  there 
are  still  many  direct  current  distributing  systems  in 
existence,  for  which  direct-current  motors  must  be 
used. 

Types  of  Motors 

The  types  of  direct-current  motors  available  are 
the  shunt  wound,  compound  wound,  and  series 
wound;  the  last,  however,  has  only  limited  appli¬ 
cation  in  a  few  special  cases.  “  Shunt  wound  ” 
motors  have  the  field  and  armature  circuits  con¬ 
nected  in  parallel  and  are  suitable  for  application 
to  fans,  centrifugal  pump>s,  or  similar  equipment 
where  the  starting  torque  is  relatively  small.  The 
effect  of  the  wiring  arrangement  of  this  motor  is 
that  the  field  magnets  produce  a  magnetic  flux  in 
the  poles  of  constant  strength  irresp)ective  of  con¬ 
stant  speed.  With  current  applied  to  the  armature 
a  practically  constant  armature  speed  results. 
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“  Compound  wound  ”  motors  are  used  for  heavy- 
duty  plant  drive  on  account  of  their  sup)erior  start¬ 
ing  torque  over  the  shunt-wound  machine;  there¬ 
fore  these  motors  are  required  for  driving  refrigerat¬ 
ing  compressors,  stokers,  reciprocating  pumps,  etc., 
when  started  under  loaded  conditions,  and  also  for 
similar  equipment  when  high  starting  torque  is 
desirable.  Compound-wound  machines  have  char¬ 
acteristics  which  are  a  compromise  between  series- 
and  shunt-wound  motor. 

A  desirable  feature  of  motors  used  for  air-condi¬ 
tioning  plant  drive  is  that  of  constant  speed.  This 
need  is  met  by  the  employment  of  shunt-wound 
and  compound  motors,  insomuch  as  for  well-con¬ 
structed  shunt-wound  motors  of  reputable  make 
the  speed  variation  will  not  be  more  than  plus  or 
minus  5  per  cent,  for  motors  over  3  h.p.  in  output. 

If  for  any  special  reason  wide  speed  control  is 
required,  it  may  be  secured  by  using  motors  with 
adjustable  spe^  and  adjustable  varying  speed 
characteristics.  Adjustable-speed  motors  are 
usually  shunt- wound,  since  it  is  impracticable  to 
maintain  the  proper  relation  between  the  shunt  and 
series  fields  of  compound-wound  motors  when  wide 
variations  of  the  field  strength  are  required  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  speed  adjustment,  while  adjustable  vary- 
ing-speed  motors  may  be  either  shunt  or  compound 
wound,  and  speed  adjustment  is  secured  by  adding 
resistance  in  series  with  the  armature. 

On  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  supplies  is  that  when  flowing  in  coils  the  cur¬ 
rent  does  not  reach  its  highest  value  until  after  the 
voltage.  This  lag  in  the  current  is  called  the  “power 
factor,”  and  results  in  more  current  being  required 
by  the  motor  for  the  same  duty  than  for  the  equiva¬ 
lent  direct-current  machine. 

The  power-factor,  also  the  efficiency  of  an  alter¬ 
nating-current  motor,  depends  upon  the  design  and 
operating  characteristics  of  the  machine,  and  in¬ 
formation  upKjn  these  points  can  be  secured  from 
manufacturers. 

When  the  electrical  supply  is  polyphase  current 
two  types  of  motors  are  normally  used : 

1.  Slip-ring  motors. 

2.  Squirrel-cage  induction  motors. 

The  first  of  these  is  built  for  two  classes  of  ser¬ 
vice,  constant  speed  and  adjustable-variable  speed, 
speed  control  bein^  obtained  by  an  external  resist¬ 
ance  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  applied  to  a  direct- 
current  motor,  except  that  here  the  controller  is 
connected  to  the  motor  via  slip-rings  and  brushes 
on  the  shaft  and  not  to  the  stationary  magnets. 

The  squirrel-cage  induction  motor  may  be  selected 
for  operating  any  air-conditioning  and  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  and  is  available  in  three  types  and  a  full 
range  of  sizes:  these  are  the  “Normal  Torque”  low- 
starting  current,  the  “  Normal  Torque  ”  normal¬ 
starting  current,  and  the  “  High  Torque  ”  low- 
current  squirrel-cage  motors.  As  these  three  types 
of  motors  are  also  available  in  two-,  three-,  or 
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four-speed  designs  with  variable-torque  or  constant- 
torque  characteristics  it  can  be  seen  that  a  selection 
may  be  made  to  obtain  the  correct  motor  to  drive 
air-conditioning  equipment  for  any  specific  purpose. 

Should,  however,  there  be  a  need  for  a  “  power- 
factor”  correction,  then  it  is  usual  to  use  a  syn¬ 
chronous  motor,  either  high  or  low  speed  with  con- 
stant-sp>eed  characteristics. 

A  very  interesting  application  of  auto-synchron¬ 
ous  motor  drive  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  showing  this 
type  of  motor  direct-coupled  to  i^ton  capacity 
twjn-cylinder  refrigerating  compressors  in  the 
engine-room  of  a  pre-cooling  plant  in  South  Africa. 

Automatic  Control 

In  conclusion  mention  should  be  made  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  automatic  control.  The  efficiency  of  an 
air-conditioning  plant  is  very  largely  dependent 
upon  the  limits  within  which  temperature  and 
humidity  can  be  controlled.  With  a  correctly  de¬ 
signed  control  system,  interlocking  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  functions  of  a  plant  is  accomplished  in 
a  manner  that  is  not  possible  with  manual  control, 
or  it  can  be  said  that  the  accurate  performance  of 
an  air-conditioning  plant  is  dependent  upon  its 
automatic -control  equipment. 

This  subject  was  dealt  with  in  detail  in  an  article 
published  in  Food  Manufacture,  November,  1942. 


The  Chemical  Senses 

Books  on  the  chemical  aspects  of  sensation  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare ;  a  complete  list  of  the  volumes  compiled 
on  the  subject  of  odour  can  be  written  on  a  postcard. 
Mr.  Moncrieff’s  volume*  is  therefore  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  small  group,  not  only  because  it  fills  a  gap 
and  provides  a  modern  successor  to  the  older  works, 
but  also  because  of  the  care  and  trouble  which  the 
author  has  taken  in  compiling  it. 

Mr.  Moncrieff  has  taken  as  his  theme  the  whole 
study  of  taste,  odour,  and  the  general  chemical  senses 
and  their  impingements  on  ordinary  and  scientific  topics 
and  has  thoroughly  sorted  and  documented  most  of  the 
relevant  data.  .As  a  result,  he  has  provided  us  with  a 
long-felt  want — a  compendium  of  information  on  this 
important  subject,  bringing  together  data  w’hich  are 
disseminated  throughout  the  literature,  usually  among 
journals  not  readily  accessible  to  the  ordinary  technical 
reader.  Mr.  Moncrieff  has  accomplished  his  task  well, 
and  almost  all  aspects  of  the  science  (if  such  it  may  be 
called)  of  taste  and  odour  are  covered.  The  chapter 
headings — The  chemical  senses.  Structure  of  chemical 
sense  organs.  Sensation,  Olfaction,  Gustation,  Com¬ 
mon  chemical  sense.  Chemical  sensibility  in  lower 
animals.  Classification  of  odours.  Chemical  constitu¬ 
tion  and  odour.  Taste  and  constitution.  Physical  pro¬ 
perties  of  odorous  materials.  Theories  of  odour.  Per¬ 
fumes  and  essences.  Flavour  and  food — indicate  the 
broad  range  of  the  work. 

*  The  Chemical  Senses.  By  R.  \V.  Moncrieff,  B.Sc., 
•X.R.I.C.,  F.T.I.  Pp.  vii-i-424.  London,  1045. 
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Apart  from  the  few  trivial  errors  inherent  in  any 
first  edition  of  a  work  of  this  nature,  the  only  criticism 
that  can  be  made  of  MoncriefT’s  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  that  he  has  held  his  critical  faculty  too  much  in 
restraint.  For  example,  in  chapter  12  (theories  of 
odour)  he  gives  an  excellent  chronological  account  of 
the  various  theories  that  have  been  put  forward  from 
time  to  time  to  account  for  the  variation  of  odour  from 
substance  to  substance.  Many  of  these  are  mutually 
exclusive,  and  some,  such  as  that  of  Muller,  are  de¬ 
monstrably  untrue,  but  the  author  refrains  from  exer- 
rising  his  critical  privilege  and  leaves  the  reader  to 
choose  for  himself.  In  the  reviewer’s  opinion  this  is 
mistaken  modesty,  for  Mr.  Moncrieff  has  evidefttly 
thought  long  and  earnestly  on  these  topics  and  his  own 
views  would  have  been  worth  having. 

Examination  of  Muller’s  Theory 

Incidentally,  readers  of  this  journal  may  themselves 
care  to  examine  Muller’s  theory  that  the  odour  of  sub¬ 
stances  is  due  to  their  dipole  moments  by  considering 
Tables  I  and  II. 

These  tables  speak  for  themselves.  If  odour  is  a 
function  of  dipole  moment,  the  odour  of  water  should 
lie  between  that  of  acetone  and  ethyl  bromide.  Table  II 
would  indicate  that  n-amyl  alcohol,  sulphur  dioxide 
and  phenol  should  have  identical  odours.  One  cannot 
but  feel  that  Mr.  .Moncrieff  could  hav^  added  sidelights 
on  many  of  the  theories  of  chapter  12,  which  would 
have  been  equally  revealing.  However,  perhaps  the 
author  is  wise  in  not  entering  so  controversial  a  field 
and  in  reserving  to  himself  the  privileges  of  an  impas¬ 
sive  chronicler. 

T.able  1 

Substance. 

ft  X  10“  E.S.l\ 

.Acetone  .  2-84 

Water  .  1-85 

Ethyl  bromide  .  1-78 

Methanol  .  1-67 

Chlorofornj .  ...  1-05 

Table  II 

Substance.  Dipole  Mo»,ent 

ft  X  10“  E.S.V. 

Water  .  1-85 

Sulphur  dioxide  .  i-66 

w-.Amyl  alcohol  .  i-66 

Phenol  .  1.65 

.Ammonia  .  1-55 

Phosphine  .  0-55 

Carbon  disulphide .  o 

Personally,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  meat  taste,  for  on  p.  1 1 1  he  states 
that  “most  of  its  ‘  taste’  [meat]  is  odour,  and  anosmic 
people  cannot  distinguish  between  meats  by  taste,’’ 
while  he  concedes  on  p.  270  that  “  sodium  d-glutamate 
has  an  intense  meat-like  taste.’’  In  Flavours  (1938,  1, 
p.  29)  I  gave  a  summary  of  the  development  of  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  meat  flavour  and  showed  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how’  the  tasting  of  sodium  d-glutamate  (which 
in  pure  state  is  non-volatile  but  sapid)  can  really  be  re¬ 
lated  to  the  osmic  sensorium.  It  must,  I  think,  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  this  taste  is  a  taste  (and  not  a  smell)  and 
that  it  cannot  be  synthesised  by  any  combination  of  the 
four  accepted  tastes — sweet,  sour,  bitter,  and  salty.  In 
the  circumstances,  it  becomes  possible  that  the  taste 
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group  should  be  widened  to  include  a  fifth,  or  meat, 
taste.  This  is  not  quite  so  surprising  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  as  might  appear  at  first  sight,  since  it  has  already 
been  abundantly  apparent  that  sucrose,  saccharin  and 
dulcin  do  not  act  on  the  same  group  of  taste  buds  and 
that  their  sensations  must  be  considered  as  different 
“  sweetnesses  ’’ ! 

.As  to  the  trivial  errors  inherent  in  the  production  of 
technical  books,  these  are  singularly  few.  One  notices, 
for  instance,  the  confusion  of  spelling  in  “  perylla  ’’ 
and  “  perilla  ’’  (pp.  271,  326,  336,  412);  and  the  mind 
does  not  now  readily  accept  =  N  =  for  covalent  nitro¬ 
gen  (p.  272);  “  salivum  ’’  for  “  sativum  ’’  on  p.  326; 
and  other  similar  little  matters  can  be  corrected  in  a 
future  edition. 

The  writer  of  this  review  would  plead  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  allyl  caproate  among  the  esters,  as  it  is  the 
basis  of  all  modern  pineapple  flavours ;  the  inclusion  of 
dibenzyl  among  the  valuable  perfumery  hydrocarbons; 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  ivy  irritants  among  the 
examples  of  common  chemical  activity. 

•Mr.  Moncrieff  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  com¬ 
pleted  a  difficult  job  well,  and  his  volume  will  be  of 
permanent  value  in  the  literature  of  this  field.  In 
addition,  the  publishers  are  also  to  be  commended,  not 
only  in  their  choice  of  author,  but  in  producing  the 
book  so  well,  despite  the  restrictions  of  the  war 
economy  standards. — G.  M.  DYSON. 

The  Preparation  of  Apple 
Rings 

In  any  commercial  fruit-growing  district  the  disposal 
of  low-grade  fruit  with  a  reasonable  return  to  the  fruit 
grower  is  a  problem.  If  this  fruit  is  dumped  on  the 
market  as  raw'  fruit  the  price  for  the  better  grades  is 
depressed.  Consequently  a  successful  fruit-products  in¬ 
dustry  is  necessary  to  any  large  fruit-growing  district. 

In  the  fruit-growing  districts  of  Nova  Scotia  the 
main  crop  is  apples  and  the  fruit-products  industry  is 
built  around  this  crop.  Plants  are  in  operation  for  the 
manufacture  of  fruit-juice  products ;  apple  juice,  cider, 
cider  vinegar,  cider  concentrates ;  canned  goods,  both 
solid  and  water  packs ;  and  dried  fruit,  both  dehy¬ 
drated  and  evaporated.  By  far  the  largest  amount  of 
apples  is  used  up  in  the  manufacture  of  dried  fruit. 

The  following  is  the  method  used  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  apple  rings  : 

ll’as/ung.  Fruit  should  be  washed  before  peeling  to 
remove  grit  and  dirt.  .A  well-constructed  concrete  tank 
with  water  in  continuous  flow  makes  a  good  washer 
for  this  purpose. 

Paring  and  Coring.  Various  typ>es  of  equipment  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  For  apples  of  2J  inches  and  over 
a  |-inch  coring  knife  is  satisfactory,  as  it  leaves  less 
seed  cell  than  the  standard  j-inch  knife,  although  the 
waste  is  increased  by  about  10  per  cent. 

Slicing.  Fruit  may  be  sliced  into  rings  or  into 
quarters,  sixths  or  eighths.  The  most  commonly  used 
system  is  ring  slicing. 

Sulphuring.  It  is  necessary  to  bleach  apples  with 
sulphur  before  drying.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
gas  or  by  first  combining  sulphur  dioxide  with  water 
and  using  the  solution  as  a  bleach.  The  common 
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method  is  to  use  gas.  Sulphur  is  burned  in  a  specially 
constructed  stove,  and  the  fumes  are  carried  from  this 
to  the  bleacher.  This  may  be  a  slatted  conveyor  inside 
a  gas-tight  box  for  bleaching  whole  apples,  or  a  cabinet 
for  holding  the  trays  of  apples  for  bleaching  the  slices. 
The  endless  conveyor  is  usually  30  inches  wide  and 
made  of  slats  i  inch  x  2  inches,  close  enough  together 
to  prevent  apples  and  apple  pieces  from  going  through 
and  yet  to  allow  free  passage  of  gas  through  the  fruit. 
The  slats  are  fastened  to  endless-link  chains,  which  are 
driven  from  a  worm  gear.  The  gear  ratio  is  such  that 
the  fruit  moves  the  complete  length  of  the  chamber  in 
the  bleaching  time  required.  The  conveyor  is  usually 
about  40  feet  long.  The  whole  arrangement  is  enclosed 
in  a  gas-tight  box.  Gas  is  introduced  from  the  sulphur 
stove  at  the  same  end  at  which  the  pared  whole  apples 
are  introduced.  A  chimney  is  provided  at  the  other 
end  of  the  box  to  carry  the  fumes  away  and  to  create 
a  draught.  The  apples  are  usually  fed  to  the  box  from 
an  endless  conveyor.  Thorough  Impregnation  of  sul¬ 
phur  is  necessary  to  produce  a  satisfactory  ring.  .\s 
whole  apples  they  should  be  exposed  to  heavy  sulphur 
fumes  for  at  least  45  minutes ;  as  rings,  30  minutes  will 
produce  excellent  results.  It  is  necessary  that  the  fruit 
should  be  exposed  to  sulphur  fumes  as  soon  after  par¬ 
ing  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  browning.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  spraying  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
will  retard  discoloration  and  shorten  the  required  time 
of  bleach. 

Drying.  The  drier  may  be  a  single  or  double  tunnel, 
the  single  one  having  several  advantages  in  operation. 
The  apple  rings  are  put  on  trays  and  these  are  put  on 
trucks.  Drying  is  carried  out  in  two  stages,  in  the 
“  wet  ”  and  “  dry  ”  tunnels  respectively.  The  two 
tunnels  are  built  side  by  side,  the  casing  being  of  brick 
with  outside  cavity  walls  to  reduce  radiation  losses. 
The  doors  are  of  the  overhead  lifting  type.  Each  tun¬ 
nel  is  equipped  with  a  double  inlet,  bottom  horizontal 
discharge,  centrifugal  fan  with  independent  motor  and 
clutch ;  the  wet  and  dry  fans  deliver  respectively  5o,<xx) 
and  35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  .■\ir  heating  is 
by  gilled  tube  steam  heaters. 

Recirculation  of  the  air  is  employed  in  both  tunnels, 
the  return  ducts  being  overhead.  Fresh  air  enters  the 
return  duct  of  the  dry  tunnel  only,  and  the  final  exhaust 
is  from  the  outlet  end  of  the  wet  tunnel.  The  make¬ 
up  air  for  the  wet  tunnel  is  drawn  from  the  dry  tunnel 
return  duct.  series  of  louvre  dampers  is  provided  to 
control  the  degree  of  venting  and  recirculation. 

The  function  of  the  wet  tunnel  is  to  remove  the  bulk 
of  the  moisture,  and  parallel  flow  of  stock  and  air 
is  employed  so  that  the  wettest  vegetables  are  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  hottest  air.  The  dry  tunnel  functions 
largely  as  a  conditioner  and  counter  flow  is  then  used 
with  the  driest  air  meeting  the  driest  material.  The 
air  inlet  temperatures  to  the  tunnels  are  the  maximum 
which  the  vegetables  can  stand  without  scorching 
developing  during  drying.  These  allowable  tempera¬ 
tures  vary  with  different  vegetables ;  for  the  wet  tunnel, 
the  inlet  dry  bulb  range  is  185®  to  210*  F.,  and  for  the 
dry  tunnel  140*  to  160’  F.  The  wet  bulb  temperature  in 
the  wet  tunnel  is  105*  to  115®  F.,  but  this  can  be  varied 
over  wider  limits  by  altering  the  quantitv  of  air  re¬ 
circulated. 

Each  tunnel  holds  two  trolleys  abreast,  guide  rails 
being  provided.  A  pair  of  trolleys  containing  too  trays, 
each  8  square  feet  in  area,  is  inserted  in  the  wet 
tunnel  at  intervals  of  25  to  30  minutes,  atid  simultane- 
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ously  a  pair  is  withdrawn  from  the  wet  tunnel  outlet. 
This  latter  pair  is  then  inserted  in  the  dry  tunnel  after  a 
trolley  pair  containing  the  final  dry  product  has  been 
withdrawn.  The  trolleys  are  inserted  in  the  wet  tunnel 
and  withdrawn  from  the  dry  by  means  of  side  entry 
traverser  bogies,  but  are  swung  round  by  hand  from 
the  wet  tunnel  outlet  to  the  dry  tunnel  inlet.  Mechani¬ 
cal  pusher  gears  are  provided  in  each  tunnel  for  moving 
the  lines  of  trolleys  forward. 

The  drying  operation  is  an  expert  one  and  ob¬ 
viously  must  be  controlled  by  specialists.  One  of 
the  main  items  of  the  drying  operation  is  the  strict 
control  of  temperature,  especially  during  the  critical 
period  towards  the  end. 

When  the  fruit  is  nearly  dry  its  temperature  ap¬ 
proaches  that  of  a  dry-bulb  thermometer.  .At  this  stage 
temperatures  about  165*  F.  tend  to  produce  browning. 

Curing.  After  the  fruit  is  dried  it  should  be  cured  to 
equalise  moisture  in  the  rings.  Some  rings  are  always 
on  the  dry  side,  others  are  very  wet.  These  wet  rings 
would  ultimately  start  deterioration  if  the  moisture 
were  not  equalised.  .A  curing  room  should  be  provided 
with  bins,  gcxxl  hardwood  floors,  and  should  be  heated 
so  that  the  humidity  of  the  air  can  be  partly  controlled ; 
the  rings  should  be  piled  not  more  than  4  feet  deep  in 
an  even  manner  over  the  floor  of  the  bin  and  turned 
over  every  24  hours  until  curing  has  taken  place.  The 
drier  rings  will  absorb  moisture  from  the  wetter  rings, 
and  vice  versa.  If  a  bin  is  too  wet  or  too  dry  a  dry  or 
wet  batch  can  be  taken  from  the  dehydrator  and 
worked  in  to  lower  or  raise  the  moisture  content  as 
desired.  Usually,  at  best,  a  week  is  required  for 
curing. 

Screening.  The  product  after  curing  should  be 
thoroughly  screened  to  prevent  chips,  seeds  and  seed 
carpels.  .A  screen  with  i  inch  mesh  is  satisfactory. 
The  chips  should  be  again  screened  through  a  |-inch 
mesh  screen  to  remove  seed  carpels  and  seeds. 

.Abstracted  front  "  Principles  and  Methods  Involved 
in  Pehvdration  of  .Apples.”  by  C.  C.  Eidt.  Publication 
625.  Dominion  of  Canada,  Department  of  .Agriculture. 


Cookery  and  Herbal  Remedies 

•Mrs.  C.M.LOW  has  written  a  very  useful  handbook* 
showing  how  the  preparation,  cooking,  and  processing 
of  food  affect  its  nutritive  value. 

.An  introductory  chapter  gives  an  up-to-date  account 
of  the  different  constituents  of  food,  and  subsequent 
chapters  deal  individually  with  meat,  fish,  vegetables, 
fruit,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  cereals.  These 
sections  are  packed  full  of  information  set  out  in  the 
most  lucid  manner,  and  prominence  is  given  to  recent 
scientific  work  which  has  not  hitherto  reached  the  text¬ 
books. 

There  are  also  sections  on  salad  preparation,  jam 
making,  fruit  bottling,  canning,  refrigeration,  and  de¬ 
hydration. 

Wartime  foods,  including  household  milk,  dried  eggs, 
and  National  bread,  are  also  discussed. 

This  book  can  be  highly  recommended  as  a  source  of 
clear  and  authoritative  information  on  the  subject  and 
is  particularly  useful  for  quick  reference. 

*  Cooking  and  Sutritive  Value.  By  .A.  Barbara 
Callow.  Pp.  156.  London.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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The  Herbal  Cult 

There  are  still  places  where  the  herbal  cult  flourishes. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Berliners  used  their  linden 
trees  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  in  Chile,  tilo,  the 
dried  flowers  of  the  linden  tree,  is  a  popular  remedy 
for  colds,  and  is  certainly  excellent  as  a  diaphoretic. 

-Mary  Thorne  Ouelch  has  written  her  second  book  on 
herbs* — this  time  from  a  mtnlicinal  as|)ect.  Her  atti- 
tude  towards  the  subject  may  be  gathered  from  a  para¬ 
graph  in  her  foreword  : 

Thinking  purely  of  our  bodily  needs  it  will  be  found 
that  remedies  for  most  of  our  ills  are  waiting  to 
our  hands  in  herb  garden  and  shop  and  kitchen 
cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  chemists’  stores.  Herbs, 
fruit,  cereals,  vegetables,  simples  of  every  type,  are 
the  salves  which  God  has  sent  to  heal  our  ills.  It 
is  for  us  to  use  them  aright,  since  to  neglect  them 
is  to  throw  away  our  greatest  treasure — good 
health. 

The  book  is  arranged  encyclopaedically,  beginning 
with  .\bscesses  and  ending  with  Wrinkles,  the  para¬ 
graphs  being  headed  indiscriminately  with  names  of 
ailments  and  remedies..  Mrs.  Ouelch  is  catholic  in  her 
selections,  as  she  includes  citric  acid,  cod-liver  oil,  etc., 
among  the  remedies. 

Early  in  the  .\’s  the  critic  with  a  tendency  to  cap¬ 
tiousness  will  find  slight  inaccuracies.  For  instance,  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  agar-agar  is  recommended  as  a 
jelly  some  jelly !  It  should  have  been  i  per  cent, 
agar.  Beetroot  is  described  as  a  fruitful  source  of  vita¬ 
mins  almost  as  valuable  as  oranges.”  Reference  to 
the  tables  would  have  obviated  this. 

Colds  and  coughs  have  been  valiantly  tackled  ;  in  fact, 
nine  pages  are  dedicated  to  them.  The  author  is  evi¬ 
dently  very  interested  in  old  legends,  and  it  would 
almost  appear  that  as  she  writes  about  them  she  hypno¬ 
tises  herself  into  believing  many  of  them.  Referring 
to  the  w'earihg  of  amber  beads  to  cure  or  prevent 
goitre,  she  knows  of  “  a  very  sensible  woman  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  steadiness  of  her  ner\es  and  her  free¬ 
dom  from  headaches  are  owing  to  her  wearing  an 
amethyst  necklace.  .\nd  this  is  not  superstition,  at 
least  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  is  a  belief  that  the 
vibrations  of  the  stones  have  an  effect  on  the  body.” 
She  ends  by  the  question  :  Who  shall  say  that  within 
another  decade  the  lessons  taught  bv  John  of  Gaddes- 
don  (physician  to  .Margaret,  wife  of  Edward  I)  mav  not 
be  amply  justified? 

There  is  not  space  enough  to  give  the  walnut  cure 
for  sore  throats,  or  to  do  more  than  pass  on  the  news 
that  gooseberries  cure  jaundice,  and  carrot  tea  allevi¬ 
ates  gout,  but  on  the  principle  of  trying  everything 
once,  grey-haired  readers  may  like  to  try  a  concoction 
of  tea  leaves  and  sage  as  a  hair  restorative. 

Despite  her  tendency  to  start  a  paragraph  with  ”  I 
belieAe,”  and  “  .Somet)ne  told  me,”  the  author  gives 
a  lot  of  sensible  advice,  and  her  little  anecdotes  are 
amusing.  .She  includes  some  useful  recipes  for  in¬ 
valid  cookery  and  some* notes  on  first-aid  treatment. 
The  b<x)k  is  eminently  readable. — T.  C.-W. 

*  Herbal  Remedies.  By  Mary  Thorne  Ouelch.  Pp. 
272.  London.  8s.  6d.  net. 
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Australian  Fruit  Preservation 

SKIN  coating  of  castor  oil  and  shellac  in  alcohol  has 
been  found,  by  the  New  South  Wales  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  to  be  the  most  effective  method  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  life  of  apples  in  cool  or  unrefrigerated 
storage,  according  to  the  eighteenth  annual  report  of 
the  Australian  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search.  Disadvantages  are,  however,  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  sometimes  produces  lenticel  spotting  and  an  alco- 
holic  flavour.  Wax  emulsions,  though  most  effectively- 
controlling  weight  loss,  caused  injury  to  the  calyx, 
and  did  not  prevent  decolorisation. 

Granny  Smith,  Democrat,  Delicious,  and  Jonathan 
apples  can  be  stored  in  an  unrefrigerated  place  for  a 
considerable  time  after  such  treatment,  and  various 
senescent  disorders  of  cool  storage  are  reduced.  Super¬ 
ficial  scald  can  be  controlled  by  wrapping  Granny- 
Smiths  in  layers  of  oiled  wraps,  and  an  emulsion  of 
peanut  oil  considerably  reduces  its  incidence. 

Satisfactory  wax  and  oil  emulsions,  which  are  ap¬ 
parently  non-toxic,  were  prepared  during  1044, 
wilting  and  colour  change  can  be  controlled,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  by  an  emulsion  of  viscose  medicinal  paraffin 
oil. 

Weight  loss  can  be  reduced,  in  certain  vegetables,  by 
50  per  cent.  Experiments  are  being  carried  out  to  study 
the  effect  of  treatment  on  nutritional  value. 

Dehydrated  apple  rings  prepared  from  Tasmanian 
Sturmer  Pippins  were  sulphured  by  dipping  in  solutions 
of  sodium  metabisulphite  and  dried  in  a  tunnel  de¬ 
hydrator.  Samples  ranging  in  moisture  content  from 
3  to  25  per  cent.,  and  in  sulphur  dioxide  concentration 
from  500  to  2,000  parts  per  million,  were  prepared  and 
stored  in  sealed  lacquered  cans  at  65®,  86°,  and  98*  F. 
During  storage  the  sulphur  dioxide  content  dropped  to 
a  minimum  value  and  the  fruit  became  brown.  With 
the  increase  of  to*  C.  in  the  storage  temperature  the 
sulphur  dioxide  increased  2  to  2-5  times.  The  length 
of  time  taken  to  discolour  was  the  same  over  a  range 
of  15  to  25  per  cent,  moisture,  but  considerably-  more 
when  the  initial  water  content  decreased  to  10  per  cent. 

The  moisture  content  of  dried  apples  in  .Australia 
should  be  18  per  cent.,  and  at  this  level  should  contain 
2,000  to  4,000  p>arts  of  sulphur  dioxide  per  million  at 
the  time  of  packing. 

In  the  past  pears,  apricots,  and  peaches  have  been 
sun  dried,  as  this  method  gave  a  better  colour  than  de¬ 
hydration.  It  has  now  been  found,  however,  that 
equally  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by  steam- 
blanching  the  fruit  before  it  is  sulphured.  This  treat¬ 
ment  reduces  sulphuring  and  drying  time,  and,  by- 
overcoming  case  hardening,  permits  drying  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  at  a  higher  temjjerature. 

Pears,  of  10  to  12  per  cent,  moisture,  can  now  be 
prepared  in  six  hours  instead  of  the  thirty-  hours  pre¬ 
viously  required  to  dry  them.  Slices  3  in.  thick  are 
blanched  and  sulphured  and  then  dried  at  145*  to 
165®  F. 

Steam-blanched  apricots  have  been  dried  to  an  attrac¬ 
tive  product  of  12  per  cent,  moisture  in  a  tunnel  d^ 
hydrator  at  135®  to  150®  F.  in  14  hours.  By  this 
method,  as  well  as  by  dipping  in  solutions  of  sodium 
citrate  or  sodium  metabisulphite  before  sulphuring  with 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  larger  quantities  of  sulphur 
dioxide  were  retained  in  the  fruit. 
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Quick-Freezing  Plants 

The  Herring  Industry  Board  quick- 
freezing  plant,  which  has  been  work¬ 
ing  in  Fraserburgh  for  the  season,  has 
now  closed  down  after  preparing  about 
joo  tons  of  herring. 

The  Mac  Fisheries,  Ltd.,  quick- 
freezing  plant  there  has  also  closed 
down  for  the  season.  It  is  as  yet  too 
early  to  assess  the  value  of  this  first 
year’s  run,  as  many  factors  must  be 
considered  in  any  final  assessment. 
One  disappointment  was  that  the 
plant  was  not  fed  with  the  required 
50  crans  per  day  to  keep  it  functioning 
at  top  performance,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  season  has  been  one  of  the 
best  on  record.  The  two  main  port 
catches,  at  Fraserburgh  and  Peter¬ 
head,  alone  amount  to  over  ;^i,ooo,ooo. 


Sharic  Fishing  in  Scotland 

Tests  as  to  the  edible  quality  of 
shark's  flesh  are  being  carried  out  in 
Glasgow  and  London.  Samples  of 
shark’s  flesh  have  been  provided  for 
this  purpose  by  Major  Gavin  Maxwell, 
who  is  now  running  a  shark  factory  on 
the  little  island  of  Soay,  near  Skye. 
.Major  Maxwell  made  his  flrst  two 
catches  recently  of  two  sharks  weigh¬ 
ing  ii  and  5  tons  respectively.  Ss^- 
ples  of  the  flesh  have  been  sent  to  fish¬ 
mongers,  zoos,  farms,  and  cat  and 
dog  homes.  While  it  is  not  supposed 
that  the  flesh  would  ever  take  the  place 
of  fish,  it  is  regarded  as  a  probable 
useful  substitute  during  a  shortage, 
and  as  a  definite  addition  to  cattle 
feeding.  Shark's  flesh,  according  to 
Mr.  G.  N.  Davidson,  Glasgow  fish 
salesman,  who  handled  the  delivery 
for  testing  in  Glasgow,  lcx)ks  extremely 
palatable.  The  flesh,  he  says,  has  an 
extremely  fine  texture,  and  the  fact 
that  sharks  feed  on  plankton,  on 
which  herring  also  subsist,  places  them 
in  the  category  of  "  clean  ”  fish,  and 
gives  them  a  high  protein  value. 


Finn’s  New  Enterprise 

Messrs.  L.  Sterne  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Crown  Iron  Works,  North  Woodside 
Road,  Glasgow,  who  have  been  manu¬ 
facturing  refrigerating  plant  for  the 
past  sixty  years,  are  proposing,  in 
conjunction  with  Scottish  Industrial 
E^tes,  to  build  a  further  factory  at 
Millington,  Glasgow,  to  develop  and 
expud  the  pix^uction  of  domestic 
cabinets,  ice  cream  cabinets,  frosted 
food  cabinets,  and  other  small  re¬ 
frigerating  plant.  The  new  factory, 
of  50.000  square  feet,  has  been  fully 
planned  and  licensed,  and  the  directors 
hope  to  go  into  production  next 
summer. 


OBITER  DICTA 

•  Sausages  are  now  almost  un¬ 
obtainable. — Anon. 

•  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  old  England  is  the 
best  place  to  live  in. — Member 
of  the  R.A.F.  in  Germany. 

•  Take  my  place  for  a  week. 
If  you  succeed  in  forgetting  the 
shortage,  the  customers  soon 
remind  you. — London  butcher. 

•  There  is  not  enough  food  in 
the  world  to  provide  rations  on 
the  scale  which  any  of  us  think 
desirable. — Sir  Ben  Smith. 

•  The  points  system  is  all 
ballyhoo  and  not  workable. — 
Mr.  Sidney  Cullen,  managing 
director  of  Cullen's  Stores, 
.4bingdon. 

•  People  are  tired  of  hearing 
about  calories  and  vitamins, 
when  what  they  really  need  to¬ 
day  are  plenty  of  chops. — The 
.Mayor  of  Grimsby. 

•  You  think  of  Spick — that’s 
what  we  are  going  to  call  our 
new  product.  Old  soldiers  will 
have  a  fine  time  with  that. — 
Mr.  Jay  Hormel,  maker  of 
Spam. 

•  Guinea-pigs  used  for  medical 
research  are  vanishing  from 
the  market  Scientists  say  they 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  res¬ 
taurants  served  as  '*  chicken.” 
— "The  Observer.” 

•  The  truth  is  that  outside 
Europe,  and  excluding  the  area 
recently  under  the  Japanese, 
there  is  scarcely  a  country  not 
feeding  better  in  relation  to  its 
pre-war  standards  than  we  are. 
— William  Mabane. 

•  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  conversion  of  meals 
into  chemical  formulae,  and  the 
invasion  of  the  kitchen  by  the 
riff-raff  of  the  scientific  world  is 
rapidly  producing  a  race  of  prig¬ 
gish  hypochondriacs.  —  Beach¬ 
comber. 

•  Don’t  fly  off  in.  a  huff  if 
some  suggestion  given  you  isn’t 
quite  the  same  as  the  advice 
handed  down  from  your  great¬ 
grandmother.  She  was  a  very 
clever  old  lady,  I’m  sure,  but 
several  new  facts  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  about  food  since  her 
time.  Maybe  she  never  used  a 
gas  cooker.  Certainly  she 
hadn’t  to  use  a  ration  book. 
We’ve  got  to  try  to  go  at  least 
one  better  than  great-grand¬ 
mamma. — Sir  Ben  Smith. 


Food  Machinery  for  India 

Mr.  Norman  Neville,  director  of  the 
Foovl  Machinery  Industrial  and  Export 
Group  and  of  the  British  Chemical 
Plant  Manufacturers’  Association,  is 
leaving  for  India  to  discuss  with 
Government  Departments  and  indus¬ 
trialists  their  long-term  requirements 
for  food  machinery  and  chemical 
plant. 


Editorship  of  “  The  Analyst  ” 

After  having  been  editor  of  The 
.Analyst  for  twenty-five  years.  Dr.  C. 
Ainsworth  Mitchell  has  retired.  He 
will  retain  a  literary  connexion  with 
the  Society  of  Public  Analysts  as 
honorary  librarian. 

Dr.  Mitchell  will  be  succeeded  as 
editor  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lane,  who  has 
lieen  assistant  editor  since  1936. 
Future  communications  relating  to 
The  Analyst  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Lane  at  7-8,  Idol  Lane,  London, 
E  C.  3. 


Captain  T.  Bartie 

Captain  T.  Bartie,  who  for  nearly 
twenty  years  has  been  a  notable  figure 
in  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  Scotland, 
has  retir^  under  the  superannuation 
scheme  of  the  British  Sugar  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Ltd.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
original  Second  Anglo-Scottish  Beet 
Sugar  Corporation  as  an  agriculturist 
before  the  building  of  the  factory  at 
Cupar,  where  ever  since  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment. 

Captain  Bartie  will  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Sutton,  formerly  of  Brigg. 


Changes  of  Address 

Notices  of  the  following  changes  of 
address, have  been  received: 

The  Incorporated  Association  of 
Fhirveyors  of  Light  Refreshments, 
185,  Fhccadilly,  London,  W.  i.  Tel.: 
Regent  6ig6. 

Elected  Products  Co.,  39-41,  West 
Hill,  Wandsworth,  London,  S.W.  18. 

Skerrybahn  Dairies,  49-53,  Trafal¬ 
gar  Street,  Belfast. 

The  Food  Machinery  Industrial  and 
Export  Group,  26,  Portland  Place, 
London,  W.  i. 

Edme,  Ltd.,  Imperial  House,  84-86, 
Regent  Street,  London,  W.  i. 

Foreningen  Skanska  Andelss  Lakte- 
rier,  Kontorscentrum,  Mahno,  Sweden. 

Edwin  .Lundgrens,  c/o  Messrs. 
Wennergen-Willhuns,  Drottningatan 
7iD,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Chokladfabriken  Marabou,  Sundy- 
berg,  Sweden. 
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Oilseeds  Market  Review 

A  comprehensive  “  Review  of  the 
Oilseed,  Oil  and  Cake  Markets  for 
1944  ”  has  been  issued  by  Frank 
Fehr  and  Co.,  London.  It  includes 
forecasts  of  the  1945  oil  seed  crops 
and  exports,  and  oil  and  fats  produc¬ 
tion. 


Partnership  Dissolved 

The  partnership  between  Mr.  W.  M. 
Seaber,  Mr.  A.  C.  Davall,  and  Mr. 
R.  A.  Rabnott  has  been  dissolved. 
Mr.  Seaber  and  Mr.  Rabnott  will  carry 
on  the  businesses  of  Salamon  and 
Seaber  and  Halse  and  Marshall  at  33, 
Trinity  Square,  London,  E.C.  3,  and 
Mr.  Davall  will  carry  on  the  business 
of  John  Hughes  at  Oak  Avenue, 
Hampton,  Middlesex,  and  City  Office, 
no.  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


Association  of  Scientific  Workers 

Mr.  Roy  Innes,  B.Sc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  secretary -of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  which  was  registered  as  a 
trade  union  in  1941,  and  affiliated  to 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  1942. 
By  virtue  of  the  size  and  activity  of 
its  membership,  and  through  its  public 
conferences  and  the  wide  range  of 
problems  on  which  it  has  made  public 
representations,  the  Association  has 
achieved  an  important  place  as  the 
body  which  represents  the  social  and 
economic  interests  of  scientific  and 
technical  workers  throughout  Great 
Britain. 


Automatic  Regulators 

We  have  received  from  Elliott  Bro¬ 
thers  (London),  Ltd.,  a  copy  of  a  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  List  815.  which  deals 
with  the  latest  developments  of  their 
automatic  regulators  for  heat  control. 
These  regulators  have  a  special  ap¬ 
plication  in  connexion  with  steam 
generating  plant,  boilers,  and  food 
manufacturing  processes  generally,  for 
temperature  and  humidity  control  and 
gas  analysis. 


Proposed  Census  of  Distribution 

The  proposed  census  of  distribution 
to  be  taken  at  the  instance  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  mentioned  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  council  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  was  reported  that  the  General 
Trade  Committee  of  the  Chamber  had 
considered  a  letter  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
which  drew  attention  to  a  letter  from 
the  Census  of  Distribution  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  invited  the 
views  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  as  to 
the  form  in  which  evidence  should  be 
collected  from  the  various  distributive 
trade  organisations. 

The  General  Trade  Committee 
agreed  that  suggestions  submitted  to 
the  Census  of  Distribution  Committee 
now  would  probably  be  of  little  value 
three  years  hence.  It  was  decided  to 
ask  the  Association  of  British  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  to  recommend  the 
Census  of  Distribution  Committee  to 
leave  the  matter  in  abeyance  until 
nearer  the  time  of  the  proposed 
census. 


Goodbye  to  Millwall 

After  fifty  years  of  service  Macono- 
chie's  Millwall  factory,  which  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Canned  Ready 
Meals,  has  had  to  close.  It  was  badly 
blitzed  in  1940,  and  the  difficulties  of 
rebuilding  it  are  at  present  insuper¬ 
able.  The  company’s  activities  have 
now  been  transferred  to  Hadfiekl. 
while  the  Fraserburgh  factory  still 
continues  a  too  per  cent,  output.  A 
farewell  staff  dinner  and  dance  was 
held  at  Millwall  on  August  30,  at 
which  Mr.  Chalmers,  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Colonel  Harding,  formerly 
chairman,  were  present. 


Scientific  Films  ’’ 

The  Scientific  Films  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  Scientific  Workers 
has  now  revised  and  printed  its  cata¬ 
logue  of  scientific  films.  A  grading 
system  show’s  the  suitability  of  each 
film  for  various  types  of  audience. 
This  catalogue  can  be  purchased  at 
2s.  6d.  per  copy  from  the  head  office 
of  the  A.Sc.W.,  at  Hanover  House, 
High  Holbom,  London,  W.C.  t. 

The  committee  was  set  up  in  1938 
with  the  object  of  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  scientific  documentary 
film,  encouraging  the  making  of  more 
such  films  and  sponsoring  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  scientific  films.  It  is  prepared 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  the 
subject  of  scientific  films  to  scientific 
and  engineering  organisations,  col¬ 
lege  societies,  schools,  and  film 
societies. 


New  Dust  Collector 

A  completely  self-contained  Unit 
Dust  Collector,  known  as  Drymat,  is 
being  supplied  by  Dallow  Lambert 
and  Co.,  Ltd.  It  is  suitable  for  hand¬ 
ling  practically  all  types  of  dry  dust, 
whether  of  organic  or  inorganic 
nature,  ranging  from  the  collection 
of  grinding  or  polishing  dust  to 
various  powders  used  in  food  manu¬ 
facture,  such  as  the  spurt  of  dust 
often  attendant  on  bag  or  carton  fill¬ 
ing  ntachinety,  etc.  It  comprises  a 
steel  cabinet  which  houses  a  fan, 
totally  enclosed  motor,  primary  dust 
separator,  filter,  filter  shaking  mechan¬ 
ism,  and  dust  drawer.  In  operation 
the  sequence  is  as  follows:  Entry 
into  a  low  velocity  chamber  where 
the  heavy  dust  is  deposited  into  the 
drawer,  filtration  through  specially 
designed  fabric  mats,  cleaned  air  then 
passing  through  the  fan  and  thence 
either  back  to  the  shop  or  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  light  dust  is  de¬ 
posited  on  to  the  outside  of  the  filter 
mats,  and  the  operation  of  the  shak¬ 
ing  handle  on  the  end  of  the  umt 
enables  the  pores  of  the  filtering 
medium  to  be  maintained  at  an  effi¬ 
ciently  clean  level.  The  dust  or  po^ 
der  collected  is  easily  emptied  out  0* 
the  dust  drawer  for  re-use. 


The  self-contained  Unit  Dust  Collectors  in  operation. 
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Cambridge  Instrument  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  well-illustrated  brcKhure  to  mark 
their  Jubilee  has  been  issued  by  the 
Cambridge  Instrument  Co..  Ltd.  This 
gives  details  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  during  the  past  fifty  years. 


New  Deep-Water  Qua^s 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Leith 
Dock  Commissioners  an  agreement  to 
•lease  an  area  of  four  acres  in  the 
Western  Extension  to  Joseph  Rank, 
Ltd.,  Hour  millers,  London,  was  con¬ 
firmed.  This  is  the  first  stage  in  the 
provision  of  sites  for  industries  mainly 
connected,  with  import  and  export  of 
goods  by  sea. 

Messrs.  Rank  will  construct  on  the 
site,  which  is  partly  reclaimed  land 
and  partly  water,  deep-water  quays 
for  the  berthing  of  vessels  bringing 
grain  cargoes  from  abroad.  Modern 
plant  for  the  discharging  of  these 
grain  cargoes  into  a  large  silo  or  stor¬ 
age  warehouse  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  the  unloading  berths 
will  also  be  erected.  The  most  up-to- 
date  flour  mills  and  other  ancillary 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  feeding 
stufis  will  be  built,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  works  will  be  over 
Ij^o.ooo. 


World  Wheat  Prospects 

The  International  Wheat  Council, 
comprising  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada,  the  U.K.,  and  the  U.S..  held 
its  ninth  meeting  in  London  recently. 

The  Council  elected  as  its  chairman 
Mr.  Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  director  of  the . 
U.S.  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Paul 
H.  Appleby,  who  resigned  the  post 
recently  when  he  left  the  service  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Reviewing  the  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive  world  wheat  position,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  concluded  that  the  present  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  world’s  import  require¬ 
ments  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1946,  exceed  by  a  substantial  margin 
the  present  estimates  of  the  supplies 
available  for  export  during  that  period 
from  Ar^ntina,  Australia,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Council  believes,  however,  that, 
provided  rigid  controls  of  feeding  of 
wheat  to  livestock  are  maintained  in 
both  exporting  and  importing  coun¬ 
tries,  and  that  so  far  as  practicable 
war-time  extraction  ratios  are  also 
maintained,  it  should  be  possible  to 
increase  the  supplies  of  wheat  avail¬ 
able  for  export  sufficiently  to  meet  in 
full  the  import  requirements  for  direct 
human  consumption. 

Recommendations  have  therefore 
been  made  to  the  Council's  constituent 
Governments  to  take  all  the  steps 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  wheat  is  made  avail¬ 
able  for  human  food. 
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International  Conference 

An  international  conference  on  food 
and  agricultural  statistics,  organised 
by  the  Emergency  Economic  Council 
for  Europe  in  co-operation  with 
UNRRA,  the  Interim  Commission  of 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organisa¬ 
tion  and  the  Combined  Working  Party 
on  European  Food  Supplies  was  held 
in  London  from  S^tember  17  to  22. 
Delegates  from  Canada,  ^Igium, 
Denmark,  France,  Luxemburg,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
together  with  observers  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia, 
the  Combined  Food  Board  and  the 
Allied  Missions  in  Germany.  Austria, 
and  Italy,  attended  the  meetings. 
The  main  object  of  the  conference  was 
to  study  methods  of  assembling  com¬ 
parable  .statistical  material  as  rapidly 
as  possible  on  the  food  and  agricul¬ 
tural  situation  of  the  liberated  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  an 
equitable  distribution  of  supplies. 


Egg  Packing 

The  form  of  egg-marketing,  which 
will  in  due  course  supersede  existing 
control,  was  touched  upon  at  the 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Federation  of  Egg  Packing  Stations 
held  in  Glasgow  recently.  Mr. 
George  Gordon,  Kemnay,  the  retiring 
president,  said  that,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  all  packing  stations  in  Scotland 
are  members  of  the  Federation.  The 
chairman  reviewed  the  difficulties  the 
packing  stations  had  to  contend  with 
during  the  war  years,  and  declared 
that  they  had  done  a  splendid  job  and 
deserved  full  recognition  for  it. 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Weir.  Leith,  who 
was  elected  president,  said  there  had 
to  be  faced  at  some  time  a  change 
over  from  Government  control  to  some 
other  form  of  marketing.  In  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Federation  in  meet- 
mg  with  other  parties,  they  had  found 
unanimity  in  the  trade.  What  was 
wanted  was  a  well-balanced,  properly 
organised  trade,  in  which  each  section 
played  its  part  throughout  without 
overlapping  the  other.  While  their 
first  interest  was  that  of  packers,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Federation  had 
always  the  interest  of  the  home  pro¬ 
ducer  at  heart.  Mr.  Weir  paid  tribute 
to  the  services  of  Mr.  Gordon,  who  had 
founded  the  Federation. 

It  was  agreed  to  accept  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  send  two  representatives  to 'a 
meeting  in  London  which  is  being 
arrang^  by  the  National  Council  of 
Wholesalers,  in  connexion  with  the 
formation  of  a  National  Egg  Council. 


Golden  Ring,  Ltd. 

The  title  of  the  River  Preserving 
Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  changed  to  Golden 
Ring,  Ltd.  Address :  Rosebery  Avenue. 
Tottenham,  London.  N.  17. 


Motor  Application  Research 

The  majority  of  electric  motor 
troubles  experienced  in  service  are 
developed  directly  from  incorrect 
initial  application,  according  to  in¬ 
vestigations  made  by  Crompton  Par¬ 
kinson,  Ltd.  •  Motors  were  selected 
without  due  regard  to  all  the  factors 
involved.  During  the  war  an  increas- 
creasing  number  of  incorrect  applica¬ 
tions — probably  due  to  peak  produc¬ 
tion  demands — have  been  noted. 
Failures  are  too  often  attributed  to  a 
defective  motor  when  the  real  reason 
is  incorrect  application — sometimes 
due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
varying  characteristics  of  the  motors 
available. 

To  ensure  correct  motorisation 
based  on  exact  data,  it  was  decided 
to  form  a  "  Motor  Application  Re¬ 
search  Department  ”  to  co-operate 
with  the  motor  users.  This  depart¬ 
ment  acts  in  conjunction  with  the 
sales  department  to  give  “  service 
before  saJes  ”  as  distinct  from  "  ser¬ 
vice  after  sales.”  Thus,  in  those  cases 
where  pre-installation  investigation  is 
essential,  ”  Motor  Application  Re¬ 
search  ”  ensures  correct  scientific  ap- 

filication,  minimising  the  risk  of 
ailure  in  service.  When  application 
investigations  are  made  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  report  is  submitted  to  interested 
parties. 


Ice  Cream  Trade  Luncheon 

The  price  regulation  of  ice  cream 
issued  recently  by  the  Ministry  of 
Food  has  had  a  good  effect  already, 
according  to  a  statement  made  at  a 
recent  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel, 
London,  at  which  the  Minister  of 
Food,  Sir  Ben  Smith,  was  entertained 
by  the  Ice  Cream  Trade  Associations. 
The  regulation  is  that  ice  cream  prices 
should  not  be  more  than  50  per  cent, 
above  those  charged  for  similar  por¬ 
tions  and  service  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony  Facchino,  President  of 
the  Ice  Cream  Alliance,  suggested  the 
setting  up  of  a  Development  Council 
for  the  industry.  He  said  that  450 
million  gallons  of  ice  cream  were  sold 
in  the  United  States  last  year  and  that 
Canada,  with  her  population  of  only 
II  million  people,  eats  as  much  ice 
cream  as  Britain’s  48  million — about 
20  million  gallons  a  year.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  S.  I.  Salmon,  chairman  of 
the  W’holesale  Ice  Cream  Federation, 
that  the  industry  desired  to  co-operate 
to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  Ministry 
of  Food  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  and  to  build  up  a  worthwhile 
trade  by  selling  good  quality  products. 


L.  A.  Mitchell,  Ltd. 

L.  A.  Mitchell,  Ltd.,  chemical  and 
industrial  drying  engineers,  have  now- 
resumed  business  at  their  pre-war  ad¬ 
dress.  37,  Peter  Street,  Manchester.  2. 
Tel. :  Blackfhars  7224. 
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Radio  Heating  Exhibition 

DISPLAYS  OF  ITS  APPLICATIONS 


Redifon  Radio  Heating  applied  to  the  drying  of  powder  and  tablets 
in  bulk. 


THE  primary  aim  of  the  world’s 
first  exhibition  of  radio  heating  organ¬ 
ised  by  Rediffusion,  Ltd.,  and  opened 
by  Sir  John  Anderson  at  Eiorland 
House  on  September  20,  was  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  it  does,  how  it  works,  and 
what  it  can  do  for  industry. 

The  exhibition  was  arranged  in  four 
sections : 

1.  Examples  of  products  which 
are,  or  will  be,  subjects  for  Redifon 
Radio  Heating. 

2.  A  simple  step-by-step  story  of 
how  radio  heating  is  produced. 

3.  A  comprehensive  array  of  prac¬ 
tical  demonstrations  covering  plas¬ 
tics,  glues,  steel,  clay,  rubber,  wool 
and  textiles,  chemicals  and  phar¬ 
maceuticals,  indicating  how  these 
and  many  more  important  materials 
can  be  treated. 

4.  A  small  lecture  theatre  in 
which  an  illustrated  introduction  to 
the  principles  of  radio  heating  was 
shown  at  regular  intervals  each  day. 

In  the  first  section  a  number  of  at¬ 
tractive  displays  were  seen  showing 
examples  of  products  from  the  plas¬ 
tics,  rubber,  metals,  timber,  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  miscellaneous  industries. 

In  section  2  was  shown  a  flow  sheet 
diagram,  illustrating  how  ordinary 
A.C.  electric  power  at  50  c.p.s.  is 
transformed  into  radio  heating  power 
at  frequencies  of  over  1,000,000  c.p.s. 
This  diagram  was  translated  into 
physical  reality  by  a  display  of  com¬ 
ponents  such  as  transformers,  valves, 
condensers,  etc.,  at  appropriate  points 
along  the  flow  sheet.  Several  circuit 
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drawings  of  actual  radio  heating 
generators  were  also  displayed. 

In  section  3  working  examples  were 
shown  illustrating  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  Redifon  Radio  Heating  to  a 
number  of  representative  industries. 
The  Plastic  Moulding  sub-section  con¬ 
tained  two  working  exhibits,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  pre-heating  of  moulding  pow¬ 
der  before  it  is  placed  in  the  usual 
steel  moulds  and  subjected  to  pressure. 
The  sum  total  of  the  advantages  cf 
Redifon  Radio  Heating  is  that  en¬ 
tirely  new  avenues  are  open  to  the 
moulding  industry  to  make  articles 
which  have  hitherto  been  uneconomic 
or  even  impossible. 

Drying  Operations 

In  another  section  the  ability  of 
radio  heating  to  produce  heat  uni¬ 
formly  through  the  material  demon¬ 
strated  its  advantages  when  applied 
to  many  drying  operations.  The 
method  may  be  applied  to  the  drying 
of  substances  such  as  grain,  vege¬ 
table  fibres  and  powders.  An  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit  was  that  showing  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  bottles  of  pmwder  and  tablets 
down  to  an  extremely  low  moisture 
content.  Under  vacuum  it  is  possible 
with  delicate  substances  like  penicillin 
to  dry  out  rapidly  in  this  way  at  tem¬ 
peratures  down  to  zero  centigrade. 
Although  not  strictly  a  drying  process, 
but  closely  akin,  was  the  rapid  con¬ 
tinuous  concentration  of  chemical 
solutions  which  are  sensitive  to  tem¬ 
perature  above  a  critical  limit.  This 
was  achieved  by  feeding  the  solution 
down  through  two  bulbs,  which  trap 


any  rising  foam,  into  a  glass  cylinder 
on  each  side  of  which  is  an  electrode. 
The  liquid  boils  in  here,  energy  being 
furnished  by  a  Redifon  R.H.2  genera¬ 
tor.  The  top  globe  is  connected  to  a 
pump  which  maintains  a  vacuum  suflj- 
cient  to  lower  the  boiling  temperature 
to  the  required  figure — in  this  case 
al)out  20"  C.  A  constant  level  device 
collects  the  concentrate,  which  is 
usually  two  to  four  times  stronger 
than  the  incoming  solution.  A  special 
feature  is  a  device  in  the  boiling  cham¬ 
ber,  for  preventing  the  formation  cf* 
air  bubbles  by  ensuring  constant  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  liquid.  This  avoids 
setting  up  Geissler  discharges  and  con¬ 
sequent  oxidation  of  the  solution. 

Cooking  of  Food 

Can  radio  heating  be  applied  to  the 
cooking  of  food?  That  certain  cook¬ 
ing  operations  can  be  done  by  radio 
heating  is  well  known,  but  it  is  some¬ 
times  credited  with  powers  that  it  does 
not  possess,  particularly  that  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  perfectly  ccxiked  joints  in  three 
minutes — a  spectacular  performance 
which  so  far  only  exists  in  fantasy. 
There  is,  however,  one  useful  and 
appetising  product  which  may  yet  be¬ 
come  popular  in  milk  bars  and 
restaurants — the  radio-heated  sand¬ 
wich.  A  regular  mid-morning  item  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  conapany  was 
presented  in  the  galley  buffet,  where 
three  R.H.21  sets  warmed  such  light 
refreshments  for  those  visitors  who 
cared  to  try  the  experiment  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  foregoing  only  touches  partially 
on  the  many  exhibits  which  were 
shown.  The  exhibition  should  stimu¬ 
late  many  fresh  ideas  in  radio  heating 
as  well  as  leading  to  its  use  for  known 
applications. 


Sandwiches  are  heated  through 
in  less  than  a  minute  without 
drying  or  toasting. 
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Edinburgh  Exhibition 

’  The  Scottish  Ashing  industry  is 
given  special  prominence  in  the  "  Meet 
Scotland  ”  exhibition  now  opened  in 
the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  £din- 
I  burgh.  Although  naturally  a  much 
I  smaller  display  than  the  very  excellent 
I  fishing  industry  exhibition  of  some 

I  months  ago,  the  present  display,  as 
part  of  the  general  coverage  of  Scottish 
i^ustries,  demonstrates  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Ashing  industries  in  the 
nation’s  fcxxl  production  plan. 


Aberdeen  is  given  prominence, 
photographs  and  statistics  demon¬ 
strating  its  imp>ortance  as  capable  of 
landing  130,000  tons  of  Ash  per  annum. 
Other  ports  in  the  north-east  are 
shown  in  photographs,  together  with 
appropriate  statistics.  Two  large 
charts  show  the  exports  of  herring 
from  the  various  ports,  demonstrating 
Germany  and  Poland  as  largest  pre¬ 
war  consumers,  while  other  maps  and 
charts  show  trawling  grounds  around 
Britain  and  similar  data. 


Engineering  Equipment  at  Bristol 

transactions  valued  at  £1,000,000 


AS  a  result  of  the  exhibition  organ¬ 
ised  by  the  Bristol  Engineers  Manufac¬ 
turing  Association,  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  that  business  to  the  extent  of 
£1,000,000  was  transacted.  Although 
primarily  a  display  of  engineering 
equipment  there  was  much  to  interest 
food  manufacturers. 

Orders  for  storage  equipment 
amounting  to  more  than  £100,000 
were  taken  by  J.  Glover  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  for  their  Stormor  system, 
which  they  claim  can  effect  a  50  per 
cent,  saving  in  storage  room. 

Specialising  in  the  design,  manu¬ 
facture,  and  supply  of  complete  malt¬ 
ing,  brewing,  bottling,  and  refriger¬ 
ating  installations,  as  well  as  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment.  Geo.  Adlam  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  exhibited,  among  other  items, 
a  selection  of  stainless  steel  equip¬ 
ment. 


Another  exhibitor  was  the  Creamery 
Package  Manufacturing  Co.,  who 
showed  a  pasteuriser  and  general  pur¬ 
pose  vat  used  for  milk  and  cream, 
starter  making,  cultured  milk,  etc. 

Those  interested  in  hoists,  lifts,  and 
conveyor  equipment  in  general 
visited  the  stand  occupied  by  C.  E. 
Reed  and  Co.,  Ltd.  The  Douglas  in¬ 
dustrial  trucks  of  25-30  cwt.  capacity 
with  either  Axed  or  elevating  plat¬ 
forms  for  use  with  stillages  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Aero-Engines,  Ltd. 

Machines  shown  by  H.  O.  Strong 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  for  the  production  of 
labels  and  small  cut-outs  attracted 
considerable  attention.  This  Arm  also 
specialise  in  cardboard  and  paper 
moulding,  as  well  as  doming  an^l 
drawing  presses  for  confectionery, 
food  boxes,  trays,  and  moulded  novel¬ 
ties. 


Duplay  by  Geo.  Adlam  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  showing  refrigerator  and  col¬ 
lecting  trough,  'Sinless  steel  vessel  and  cooling  coil,  a  pulp  filter 
*nd  press,  and  a  pressure  regulator. 
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Companies 

Sugar  Machinery  Merger 

The  Mirrlees  Watson  Company. 
Ltd.,  engineers,  Glasgow,  have  nego¬ 
tiated  the,  purchase  of  the  well-known 
business  of  Blairs,  Ltd.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  sugar  machinery  and  chemi¬ 
cal  plant,  Govan,  Glasgow.  The  share¬ 
holders  of  Blairs,  Ltd.,  have  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  in  their  general  meet¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Mirrle«*s 
Watson  Company,  Ltd.,  for  their 
shares. 

The  Mirrlees  Watson  Company, 
which  manufactures  sugar  and  salt 
machinery,  etc.,  has  an  issued  and 
paid  capital  of  £537,000,  of  which 
£71,000  is  in  5l  per  cent.  £i  Preference 
shares  and  £466,000  in  £i  Ordinary 
shares.  The  Ordinary  dividend  for 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1944, 

8  per  cent.,  less  tax. 


Bristol  Industries,  Ltd. 

The  report  and  accounts  of  Bristol 
Industries,  Ltd.,  were  presented  at  the 
twenty-fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
company  held  in  Bristol  recently,  at 
which  Captain  C.  V.  Wills,  J.P.  (the 
chairman),  presided. 

The  report  shows  trading  profit 
£50,507  3s.  3d.,  income  from  invest¬ 
ments,  after  deduction  of  tax,  £7,236 
IQS.  8d.,  and  transfer  fees  £7  5s. — a 
total  of  £57,751  7s.  I  id.  for  the  five 
months  under  review.  To  this  must 
lie  added  £8,774  4®-  ”d.  brought  for¬ 
ward  from  the  previous  account,  mak¬ 
ing  a  grand  total  of  £66,525  12s.  lod. 

From  this  provision  was  made  for 
depreciation  £1,359  8s.  6d.,  taxation 
£35,000,  war  damage  contribution 
£56  6s.  6d.,  and  dividend  on  Prefer¬ 
ence  shares  for  the  period  £5,416  13s. 
4d.  These  items  amount  to  £41,832 
8s.  4d.,  and  leave  a  credit  balance  of 
£24,693  4s.  6d. 

£5,000  has  been  transferred  to 
strengthen  the  general  reserve  to 
£60,000.  Trade  creditors  include  an 
amount  considered  necessary  for  de¬ 
ferred  repairs.  Adequate  provision 
has  been  made  in  the  accounts  for  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax,  which  has  been  agreed 
and  settled  to  October  31,  1943. 

The  accounts  show  current  assets 
largely  in  excess  of  current  liabili¬ 
ties,  and  the  payment  of  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares 
was  recommended. 


Smithfield  and  Argentine 

Conditions  operated  even  more  ad¬ 
versely  last  year  for  the  Smithfield 
and  .Argentine  Meat  Company,  with 
the  result  that  the  outcome  of  the 
period  was  a  debit  balance  of  £71,400, 
against  a  previous  profit  of  £9,700. 
After  deduction  of  the  credit  bailee 
of  £46,100  brought  in,  there  is  a  debit 
balance  of  £25,300  to  go  forward, 
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after  crediting  £10,000  of  reserves 
written  back.  This  unfortunate  situa¬ 
tion,  which  means  that  both  Prefer¬ 
ence  and  Ordinary  stockholders  are 
without  a  return  for  the  third  year 
running,  was  attributable  to  excep¬ 
tional  charges  amounting  to  ;{i67,400, 
arising  from  taxation  and  increases  in 
various  costs,  in  addition  to  14,600 
in  respect  of  provision  for  writing 
down  stocks,  bank  interest,  and  losses 
on  exchange.  A  detailed  statement  by 
the  chairman  explains  the  manner  in 
which  the  terms  of  the  bulk  contracts 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  company,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  delays  in  payment  and 
shipment  have  in  effect  compelled  the 
company  to  finance  the  purchases 
made  on  Government  account. 


North  American  Wheat  Supply 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
reports  that  the  record  •  wheat  crop 
which  is  now  assured  in  the  United 
States  will  serve  to  offset  somewhat 
the  smaller  crop  in  Canada  and  the 
reduced  year-end  crop  in  both  coun¬ 
tries,  and  states  that  the  total  supply 
of  wheat  in  North  America  in  1945-6 
would  appear  to  be  about  10  per  cent, 
less  than  in  1944-5. — Reuter. 


Fewer  Apples  from  Canada 

Canada  has  had  the  worst  apple 
crop  in  her  history  and  Britain  will 
feel  the  effects.  The  crop,  badly 
affected  by  a  prolonged  spell  of  cold 
and  wet  weather  in  the  spring,  may 
be  insufficient  to  meet  Canadian 
demands. 

Last  year  Canada  sent  more  than 
5,000,000  lb.  of  dehydrated  apples  to 
Britain,  but  none  is  expected  to  be 
sent  this  year. — Reuter. 


Dehydrated  Meat  for  India 

A  delegation  has  gone  to  India  and 
Ceylon  to  look  into  the  possibility  of 
increasing  sales  of  dried  meat  in  those 
countries.  Samples  have  been  sent 
ahead  of  the  delegation,  with  bro¬ 
chures  showing  how  to  prepare  dehy¬ 
drated  mutton  for  consumption.  The 
Commonwealth  Government  invested 
a  substantial  sum  in  dehydratiQn 
plants  with  which  to  provide  meat 
for  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
European  war,  but  now  that  re¬ 
frigerated  shipping  space  is  available 
again  frozen  and  canned  meat  is  re¬ 
placing  dehydrated.  Australia  has 
lately  been  sending  small  quantities  of 
dried  mutton  to  Ceylon,  and  the  Food 
Commissioner  there  has  expressed 
satisfaction  with  it,  hence  the  decision 
to  attempt  'the  development  of  a 
larger  market. 


Montgomerie  and  Co. 

Montgomerie  and  Co.,  food  special¬ 
ists,  millers,  maltsters,  etc.,  has  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time  since  April, 
1939,  its  full  accounts  for  each  of  the 
years  since  that  date.  Earnings  for 
the  most  part  have  shown  upward  pro¬ 
gress. 

The  latest  accounts,  covering  the 
year  to  April  30,  1945,  show  a  profit 
on  the  various  deptartments,  interest 
and  dividends,  etc.,  of  £68, 8^.  This 
goes  against  £74,551  for  ^e  year 
before.  Expenses,  etc.,  amount  to 
;£27,i62,  against  £25,765,  fees  to 
^£787  (same)  and  plant  depreciation 
to  ^526  i£5^^)>  leaving  ;^40,36o, 
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iS^-757  0^42.861)  leaves  a  net  profit 
of  £7,615,  against  £6,557. 

With  ^10,208  (/lo,  176)  brought  in, 
the  divisible  sum  is  ;^i7,83i  (pre¬ 
viously  ;ii6,733).  The  dividend  on 
;^28,8i5  5  per  cent.  Preference  takes 
£710  (same),  interim  of  5  per  cent,  on 
the  £6g,ooo  Ordinary  £1,715  (same), 
and  second  interim  of  10  per  cent. 
;£3. 4 50— making  15  per  cent.,  less  tax, 
again.  The  sum  taken  forward  is 

£“.936- 

Stocks  amount  to  £10,551,  against 
;£26,o84,  debts  to  ;{i8,i68  (£19,975), 
tax  certificates  to  £10,000  (£25,000) 
and  cash  to  £17,476  (£26,378).  The 
investments  show  a  moderate  increase 
at  £76,413.  as  compared  with  £68,413. 
Including  goodwill,  fixed  assets  stand 
at  £72,605,  against  £72,663. 


Overseas  Items 


Food  Technology 

The  Food  Department's  Vitamin 
Technology  Committee,  which  met 
recently,  recommended  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  to  send  three  experi¬ 
enced  officers  overseas  to  work  out 
details  of  the  establishment  of  a 
vitamin  manufacturing  industry  in 
India.  Two  other  committees  of  the 
Food  Department,  which  also  met 
recently,  recommended  that  the  Food 
Standards  Section  should  be  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  Institute  of  Food 
Technology  when  set  up,  and  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  switch-over  of 
dehydration  industry  to  peacetime 
production  and  its  extension. 


Egypt’s  Sugar  Production 

Egypt  at  present  produces  45,000 
tons  of  sugar  more  than  her  domes¬ 
tic  consumption,  and  production  may 
further  increase  with  the  extension  of 
sugar-cane  culture  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  machinery  and  equipment. 

New  machinery  to  the  value  of 
£3,500,000  has  been  ordered  and  is  on 
its  way  to  Egypt,  and  modem  sugar 
refineries  will  shortly  be  established 
in  Upper  Egypt,  thus  enabling  the 
country  -to  compete  with  the  most 
jxjwerful  sugar  producers  in  the 
world. 

Disposal  of  a  sugar  surplus  result¬ 
ing  from  the  expiration  of  Army  con¬ 
tracts  is,  at  the  moment,  proving  a 
problem  to  the  Egyptian  industry, 
which  has  asked  the  Government  to 
help  recover  the  export  market.  The 
Egyptian  Federation  of  Industries  has 
written  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
in  support  of  a  demand  for  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  on  the  import  into  Egypt  of 
foreign  sugar.  The  Ministry’s  reply 
is  understood  to  have  been  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  imports  at  present  and . 
that  the  export  of  sugar  is  subordin¬ 
ated  to  general  foreign  trade  require¬ 
ments. — Reuter, 


Brazil’s  Exportable  Rice  Surplus 

The  exportable  surplus  from  the 
1945  rice  crop  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  representing  from  85 
to  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  Brazilian 
rice  exports,  may  equal  about  185 
million  pounds,  which  is  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  quantity  exported  in 
1944,  according  to  a  preliminary  esti¬ 
mate  from  Porto  Alegro. 

The  Brazilian  rice  surplus  from  the 
1945  and  1946  crops  is  contracted  for 
purchase  by  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  in 
accordance  with  the  original  agree¬ 
ment  of  December,  1943,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  prices  are  raised  by 
10  per  cent,  and  the  allowable  per¬ 
centage  of  broken  rice  is  increased 
from  the  original  10  per  cent,  to  20 
per  cent. — Reuter’s  Trade  Service. 


Norwegian  Fish  Trade 

Before  the  war  Norway  exported 
nine-tenths  of  her  annual  one  million 
ton  fish  catch.  The  Norwegian 
authorities  are  now  endeavouripg  to 
resume  this  export  on  the  lar^t  pos¬ 
sible  scale,  not  only  to  assist  Nor¬ 
wegian  economy  but  also  to  help  to 
feed  Europe  this  winter. 

The  Norwegian  Foreign  Office  is 
negotiating  with  the  British,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Swiss  Governments  for 
fish  export  quotas.  An  arrangement 
has  already  been  reached  with  Sweden 
for  the  export  of  fresh  fish  to  a  value 
of  a  million  kroner.  A  trade  delega¬ 
tion  has  recently  visited  Belgium,  and 
an  agreement  is  expected  to  be  signed 
very  shortly  provioing  for  a  fresh  fish 
expiort  quota.  . 

The  Norwegian  Ministry  of  Supply 
states  that  negotiations  for  fish  exerts 
to  Britain  have  been  proceeding  with 
the  British  •  authorities  since  early 
summer,  but  at  the  moment  the 
British  authorities  are  not  interested 
in  importing  fish. 

Food  Manufacture 
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FOOD  SITUATION  IN 

The  third  of  the  series  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Ofi&ce  of  War  Information 
concerned  with  the  critical  needs  cf 
the  liberated  people  in  Europe  has 
just  been  issued. 

Imports  of  food,  estimated  at  from 
10,000,000  to  12,000,000  tons,  will  lie 
required  in  the  next  year  to  augment 
supplies  in  the  liberated  countries 
merely  to  prevent  distress,  but  by  no 
means  to  restore  diet  to  pre-war  levels. 
L'NRRA,  which  will  distribute  IdckI 
in  the  most  destitute  countries,  has  a 
working  goal  of  2,650  calories  per  day, 
which  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
reach,  and  the  Director-General 
recently  warned  that  difficulties  in  ob¬ 
taining  supplies  may  make  it  necessary 
to  reduce  the  goal  to  2,000  calories. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Research 
Board  of  the  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  points  out  low-calorie  diets  (of 
from  1,400  to  1,700  calories  per  day) 
on  which  millions  of  persons  in  the 
liberated  areas  have  been  living  in  the 
war  years  provide  for  their  existence. 
Such  diets  for  long  periods  of  time 
would  subject  some  people  in  the 
devastated  areas  to  vulnerability  of 
infections  and  diseases.  Even  a  2,000 
calorie  level  is  regarded  as  a  minimum 
diet  on  which  people  can  live  without 
real  hardship,  disease,  and  unrest. 
The  Board  enumerates  the  results  of  an 


Industrial  Newsletter 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
Anglo-American  Industrial  News¬ 
letter  and  its  publisher  has  extended 
an  invitation  to  British  manufac¬ 
turers  to  send  short  announcements 
of  new  products  to  the  Editorial 
Office  at  8,  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  18,  N.Y.,  for  inclusion,  with¬ 
out  charge,  in  the  American,  Austra¬ 
lian,  and  Swedish  editions. 

The  publication  carries  advertising, 
but  this  is  limited  to  firms  desiring 
to  establish  agency  representation  or 
to  obtain  a  licence  to  manufacture 
products  which  are  at  present  made 
overseas. 

Consisting  of  a  ten-page  rdsum^  of 
American  industrial  developments  and 
issued  monthly  at  an  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  40s.  payable  to  the  British 
office  at  Digswell,  Welwyn  Garden 
City,  Herts.,  the  newsletter  lists  new 
products,  and  reviews  processes  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  U.S. A.  Each  month 
a  number  of  bulletins,  offered  without 
charge  by  .\merican  manufacturers, 
are  included,  these  being  noteworthy 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
particular  industry  to  which  they  are 
addressed. 

pie  titles  of  the  more  significant 
articles  appearing  in  the  American 
^de  and  technical  press,  as  well  as 
impo^nt  U.S.  patents  with  a  brief 
description  of  those  selected,  are  also 
given. 

November,  1945 


LIBERATED  EUROPE 

intake  of  an  average  of  1,400  to  1,700 
calories  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Board  that 
raising  the  level  from  1,400  to  1,700 
calories  by  an  additional  500  calories 
would  for  some  months  obviate  the 
m^or  portion  of  the  bad  effects. 

The  report  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
causes  of  food  scarcity  in  Europe. 
Losses  of  production  are  attributed  to 
many  factors.  Europe  is  feeling  the 
cumulative  pressure  of  the  war  on  her 
whole  agricultural  economy.  Short¬ 
age  of  manpower  and  bad  weather 
have  been  deteriorating  factors.  Dis¬ 
ruption  of  transportation  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  distribution  have  been  further 
causes.  Enumerating  the  kinds  of 
food  which  are  needed,  the  report 
states  that  the  problem  of  supplying 
wheat  is  not  expected  to  be  so  serious 
as  that  of  fats  and  oils,  meat,  and 
sugar. 

A  full  analysis  of  the  fat,  protein, 
and  cartiohydrate  requirements  is 
given  for  the  different  countries  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  basic  physiological 
needs  and  customary  habits  of  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  report  concludes  with  brief  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  food  situation  and 
the  historical  background  of  the 
needs  in  each  of  the  dozen  liberated 
nations. 


U.S.A.  Canning  Caravans 

American  countrywomen  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  practical  help  in  saving  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  next  winter’s  supply. 
The  College  of  Home  Economics  at 
Cornell  University  and  the  New  York 
State  Emergency  Food  Committee 
have  transformed  American  Red  Cross 
mobile  canteen  kitchens  into  canning 
caravans,  and  these  will  tour  the 
seven  counties  of  the  State  in  an 
effort  to  make  good  the  supply  of  com¬ 
mercially  canned  food  which  has  been 
cut  by  half  in  the  U.S.A.  next  winter 
for  relief  needs. 


“  Food  for  Britain  First  ” 

Mr.  Norman  J.  O.  Makin,  Minister 
of  the  Navy,  Munitions  and  Aircraft 
Production,  recently  told  the  Austra¬ 
lian  House  of  Representatives:  “  If 
we  have  any  foodstuffs  available  for 
export  we  should  make  it  available 
first  to  our  kith  and  kin  in  the  United 
Kingdom.” 

He  wtis  speaking  after  Mr.  E.  J. 
Harrison,  Deputy  Leader  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  had  said  that  Australia  was 
failing  to  make  trade  preparations  in 
Jaj^n  for  the  vital  period  ahead, 
while  other  countries  were  getting  in 
on  the  ground  floor. 

Mr.  Makin  said :  ‘ '  The  inordinate 
desire  of  some  persons  to  engage  in 
trade  again  with  an  enemy  so  deeply 
steeped  in  crime  is  one  that  can  find 
no  endorsement  from  me.” — Reuter. 


Electronic  Defrosting 

The  development  of  an  electronic 
defroster  which  will  thaw  frozen  foods 
almost  instantly  while  preserving  their 
taste,  texture  and  nutritive  value,  is 
described  in  The  Baker's  Digest,  June, 
1945- 

High-frequency  heat,  which  has 
already  done  war  service  in  dehydrat¬ 
ing  army  K-rations,  has  now  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  harnessed  by  the  nation’s 
leading  food  distributor  as  a  high¬ 
speed  defroster  of  frozen  foods  in  bulk. 

Application  of  the  new  electronic 
technique  to  the  baking  industry  is 
l>eing  pioneered  by  H.  W.  Gilb  and 
Dr.  William  Cathcart,  of  the  A  &  P 
Food  Stores’  national  bakery  division. 

The  most  recent  dielectric  test  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Cathcart  at  the  Federal 
Telephone  and  Radio  Newark  (N.J.) 
laboratory  resulted  in  successful  quick¬ 
thawing  of  fully  ripened  peaches, 
which  are  among  the  most  highly 
perishable  foods.  Thirty-pound  car¬ 
tons  of  the  fruit,  solidly  frozen  and 
normally  requiring  20  hours  to  defrost 
safely,  were  thawed  in  less  than  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  with  the  aid  of  the  mega¬ 
therm  high-frequency  process. 

The  new  defrosting  method  in¬ 
volves  use  of  an  “oven”  in  which 
the  floor  and  ceiling  are  insulated 
metal  plates  or  electrodes  which  are 
connected  to  a  high-frequency  gener¬ 
ator.  Frozen  food  that  is  plac^  be¬ 
tween  these  plates  is  subjected  to 
dielectric  heating  which  reaches  the 
core  of  the  frozen  substance  as  well  as 
its  surfaces  and  induces  uniform  de¬ 
frosting. 


Tunisian  Olive  Oil  Production 

According  to  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  the  1945-46  preliminarv  fore¬ 
cast  for  olive  oil  production  in  Tunisia 
is  22,000  short  tons,  as  compared 
with  an  estimated  82,500  tons  in 
1944-45- 

In  contrast  with  the  present  fore¬ 
cast,  the  1944-45  olive  crop  was  the 
largest  on  record  for  Tunisia,  and 
estimates  of  probable  olive  oil  produc¬ 
tion  were  high.  Last  season,  however, 
olive  oil  producers  were  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  lack  of  adequate  stor¬ 
age  space.  This  problem,  in  general, 
was  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by 
various  emergency  measures.  When 
the  season  ended  the  quantity  of  oil 
entering  legitimate  marketing  chan¬ 
nels  was  not  found  to  have  come  up 
to  earlier  predictions,  and  a  downward 
revision  was  made  in  the  estimate. 

There  will  probably  be  little  olive 
oil  available  for  export,  according  to 
forecast  indications,  since  domestic 
requirements,  estimated  at  33,000 
short, tons  annually,  are  in  excess  of 
this  season’s  small  output.  Other 
cheaper  edible  oils,  if  available,  may 
be  imported,  and  a  limited  quantity 
of  the  more  expensive  olive  oils  may 
be  exported  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  foreign  exchange. — Reuter. 
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News  from  the  Ministries 


Air  Mail  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand 

Pending  re-establishment  of  unre¬ 
stricted  air  mail  service  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  H.M.  Government 
have  made  arrangements  as  from  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1945.  for  a  limited  air  mail 
service  to  supplement  the  present  ser¬ 
vice  by  air  to  North  America  and 
thence  by  surface  route. 

h'ull  details  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade, 
Hawkins  House,  Dolphin  Square, 
S.W.  I. 


Use  of  Mineral  Oils 

Bakers  and  other  food  manufac¬ 
turers  are  warned  that  in  the  interests 
of  health  the  use  of  mineral  oil  as  an 
ingredient  in  food  is  both  undesirable 
and  illegal. 

The  use  of  mineral  oil  for  greasing 
tins  and  shapes  in  such  quantity  as  to 
cause  detectable  amounts  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  contents  is  open  to  the 
same  objection. 


Availability  of  Sugar-dried  Egg 

From  the  period  commencing  Octo¬ 
ber  13  the  allocation  of  dried  egg  for 
baking  and  manufacturing  purposes 
was  reduced  from  100  per  cent,  of 
datum  to  75  per  cent,  of  datum.  Of 
the  new  allocation  a  baker  or  manu¬ 
facturer  may  take  up  to  1 1  per  cent, 
in  the  form  of  sugar-dried  egg.  The 
II  per  cent,  or  any  proportion  thereof 
takes  into  account  the  sugar  content, 
so  as  to  ensuru  that  a  baker  or  manu¬ 
facturer  receives  his  full  allocation  of 
dried  egg. 


Agricultural  Engineering  Record 

The  National  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering  intends  to  resume 
the  publication  of  the  Agricultural 
Engineering  Record  as  a  quarterly 
journal  dealing  with  developments  in 
the  mechanisation  of  apiculture. 

The  contents  of  the  first  issue  in¬ 
clude  among  other  matters  an  ac¬ 
count  of  research  into  sugar-beet  har¬ 
vesting  and  the  development  of  the 
use  of  segmented  sugar-beet  seed  in 
this  country. 

The  Record  will  contain  accounts  c  f 
the  research  and  development  work 
carried  out  at  the  Institute;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  other  workers  in  this  field 
will  also  contribute  to  its  pages.  Space 
will  gladly  be  provided  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  whenever  possible. 

The  price  of  the  Record  will  be  is. 
per  copy,  or  4s.  4d.  per  year,  post  free. 
Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  National  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineering,  Askham  Bryan, 
York;  or  to  H.M.  Stationery  Offices. 


Changes  of  Address 

We  have  been  notified  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  changes  of  address: 

Import  Licensing  Department, 
Board  of  Trade,  189,  Regent  Street, 
London,  W.  i.  Tel. :  Regent  4090. 

Dehydration  Division,  Ministry  of 
Food,  Meteorological  Building,  Exhi¬ 
bition  Road,  South  Kensington, 
London,  S.W.  7.  Tel. :  Kensington 
4533-  Telepams:  Drykeepa,  South- 
ken,  Ivondon. 


Appointments  and  Resignations 

Sir  F'rank  Tribe  has  been  appointed 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Ministry 
of  Food  in  place  of  Sir  Henry  F'rench, 
who  is  retiring. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Bishop  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Private  Secretary  to  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  F'ood  in  succession  to  Mr.  N.  W. 
Damerell,  who  has  been  appointed 
Deputy  Director,  Bakery  Division  of 
the  Ministry. 

Mr.  G.  Seymour  Noon  has  resigned 
his  position  as  Director  of  Bread  and 
Flour  Confectionery  in  the  Bakery 
Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  as 
from  September  15.  The  Minister  has 
expressed  appreciation  of  the  services 
Mr.  Noon  has  rendered  over  nearly 
three  years. 

Sir  John  Bodinnar,  who  has  given 
his  services  to  the  Ministry  of  Food 
throughout  the  war,  first  as  the  head 
of  the  Bacon  and  Ham  Division,  and 
since  1941  as  the  Commercial  Secre¬ 
tary  and  head  of  the  Supply  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  asked  to  be  released  from 
his  post  on  November  30  next  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  private  business, 
and  the  Minister  has  reluctantly  agreed 
to  his  request. 

Sir  John,  stxm  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Europe,  arranged  to  leave 
the  Ministry  at  the  end  of  September, 
but  at  the  request  of  Sir  Ben  Smith, 
Minister  of  Food,  he  agreed  to  pro¬ 
long  his  service  for  a  further  two 
months.  The  post  of  Commercial  Sec¬ 
retary  will  lapse  after  Sir  John’s  re¬ 
tirement. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  W.  G.  Lindsell 
has  been  appointed  to  secure  the 
orderly  release  of  factory  sp^e  requisi¬ 
tioned  for  war  purposes.  This  factory 
space  is  now  urgently  required  for  the 
expansion  of  home  and  export  trade, 
and  for  implementing  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  full  employment  policy. 

Information  about  the  derequisi¬ 
tioning  of  storage  space  should  still 
be  obtained  from  the  Control  of  Stor¬ 
age  Premises,  Board  of  Trade,  Mill- 
bank,  or  from  the  Board’s  regional 
controllers. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Parsons  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Deputy  Director  of  the  Dried 
Fruits  and  Nuts  Division  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Food  as  from  October  i,  1945. 


Sugar  for  Bees 

Bee-keepers  may  obtain  supplies  of 
sugar  not  exceeding  10  lb.  per  colony 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
where  necessary,  the  store  of  natur^ 
food  (honey). 

Applications  for  permits  must  be 
made  during  the  period  August  31, 
1945.  to  January  31,  1946,  on  the  offi¬ 
cial  application  form  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  local  Food  Office. 
.\fter  completion  by  the  applicant  the 
form  should  be  countersigned  by  a 
responsible  person  and  returned  by  the 
applicant  to  the  Food  Office. 

If  the  general  supply  position 
admits,  an  allowance  of  sugar  not 
exceeding  5  lb.  per  colony  will  be 
made  available  to  bee-keepers,  i^n 
application  during  the  period  Rb- 
ruary  i  to  May  31,  1946,  for  spring 
feeding. 


Sales  of  Salvaged  Foods 

An  Order  has  been  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Food  which  will  lie  known 
as  ’’The  Salvaged  Goods  (Terms  of 
Sale)  Order,  1945  ”  (S.R.  &  0. 

No.  i<^i),  prescribing  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  salvaged  foods 
and  feeding  stuffs  are  to  be  sold. 

The  Order,  which  came  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  September  9,  1945,  relates  only 
to  salvaged  goods  sold  as  such  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Director  of  Sal¬ 
vage  of  the  Ministry  of  Fcxxl,  and 
divides  salvaged  goods  into  four 
categories :  ‘  ‘  Disposal  —  Cate  ing," 

”  Disposal — Manufacturing,”  Salvage 
— Manufacturing,”  and  “Salvage- 
Condemned  Fo^stufls.” 

”  Disposal — Catering  ”  goods  are 
intended  for  early  consumption  by 
catering  establishments  and  institu¬ 
tions  only  and  wholesalers  who  pur¬ 
chase  such  goods  from  the  Ministry 
may  resell  them  either  directly  to 
caterers  and  institutions  or  to  other 
wholesalers  or  retailers  for  resale  only 
to  caterers  and  institutions. 

’’Disposal — Manufacturing”  goods 
are  meant  for  the  manufacture  of 
human  food  or  drink  as  the  case  may 
lie. 

Goods  sold  under  the  above  de¬ 
scriptions  will  be  warranted  by  the 
Ministry  for  three  months  only. 

"  Salvage  —  Manufacturing  ”  and 
’’Salvage-Condemned  Foodstuffs” 
gcxxls  are  goods  unfit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  and  are  to  be  sold  w’ith  all 
faults. 

•  Sellers  and  buyers  of  salva^ 
goods  are  required  to  comply  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  applicable 
to  the  sale  of  the  goods  by  or  to  them 
and  are  required  to  keep  appropriate 
records  of  their  transactions  in  sal¬ 
vaged  goods. 
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Information 

Jelly  Crystals  and  Lemonade  Crystals 

B.323.  Recipes  required  for  the  manufacture  of  jelly 
crystals  and  lemonade  crystals.  (London.) 

The  following  formulae  were  supplied  : 

1,  Jelly  Crystals. 

28  lb.  fine  castor  sugar 
5J  lb.  powdered  gelatin 
i  Jb.  citric  acid  (powder) 

4  oz.  essences 

Rub  the  essences  and  colour  (the  latter  dissolved  in 
the  minimum  quantity  of  water)  into  the  sugar,  and 
pass  the  w’hole  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Then  add  the 
gelatin  and  acid,  mix  again,  and  pass  through  the 
sieve  once  more  to  break  up  all  lumps.  The  mixing 
should  yield  136  pint  packets  at  4  oz.  to  the  pint. 

2.  Lemonade  Crystals. 

95J  lb.  castor  sugar 
4J  lb.  tartaric  acid 
4  oz.  colour 
4  oz.  lemon  oil 

The  sugar  and  the  tartaric  acid  are  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether  and  the  colour  and  flavour  added.  The  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  soluble  starch  assists  materially 
in  the  production  of  a  non-sticky,  free-running  article, 
as  it  helps  to  absorb  the  colour  and  flavour,  but  it  is 
liable  to  produce  a  slight  cloudiness  in  the  final  liquid. 
The  colouring  matter  used  should  be  dissolved  in  water 
to  full  strength  and  should  then  have  added  to  if  about 
50  per  cent,  of  glycerine.  The  mixture  should  be 
sieved  and  bottled  without  delay. 


Information  Supplied 

B.275.  Address  required  of  the  authors  of  a  paper 
on  pineapple  dehydration.  (Yorks.) 

B.276.  Foundation  recipes  required  for  making  ris¬ 
soles,  vegetarian  sausage  meat,  etc.,  similar  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  proprietary  articles.  (Staffs.) 

B.279.  Manufacturers  of  oil  expressing  and  refining 
plant.  (Venezuela.) 

B.280.  Names  and  addresses  of  institutions  pre¬ 
paring  students  in  chemical  engineering.  (India.) 

B.283.  Information  required  regarding  difficulties 
with  sausage  casings  and  texture.  (India.) 

B.290.  Manufacturers  of  machinery  for  sterilising  or 
Pasteurising  filled  bottles  of  coffee  esserue.  (Ireland.) 

B.291.  Names  and  addresses  of  suppliers  of  machin¬ 
ery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  meat  pastes,  pdU  de 
foie  gras,  etc.  (Hants.) 

B.292.  Details  required  of  firms  supplying  labelling 
machines.  (Cheshire.) 

B.293.  Names  and  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
biscuit  machinery.  (Cyprus.) 

B.294.  Full  addresses  of  various  firms  required.  (Ire¬ 
land.) 

B.295.  Information  required  regarding  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  salinometers  for  testing  pickles.  (Yorks.) 

November,  1945 


and  Advice 


B.300.  Name  and  address  of  the  manufacturers  of 
machinery  for  grading,  topping,  and  tailing  stringless 
beans.  (GIos.) 

B.301.  Names  and  addresses  of  suppliers  of  an  open- 
type  cardboard  box  for  delivery  of  jam  containing 
12x2  lb.  pots  or  24  X  I  lb.  pots.  (Ireland.) 

B.302.  Manufacturers  of  the  plant  used  in  “  A  New 
Canning  System  ”  described  in  Food  Manufacture, 
May,  1945.  (.Australia.) 

B.303.  Names  and  addresses  of  firms  who  supply 
Ileliotropin.  (Ireland.) 

B.305.  Recipes  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
baking  powder,  custard  powder,  and  self-raising  flour. 
(Glos.) 

B.306.  Information  required  regarding  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  horse-radish  cream,  including  the  use  of  emulsi¬ 
fiers,  and  also  the  name  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Ilydragum.  (Warwicks.) 

B.307.  Information  relative  to  the  commercial  use  of 
garlic  and  the  possibility  of  firms  in  Great  Britain 
being  interested  in  the  import  of  carrageen.  (Ireland.) 

B.308.  Names  and  addresses  required  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  first-class  bakery  engineers.  (Scotland.) 

B.312.  Information  required  regarding  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  plant  for  essential  oil  (orange,  lemon,  etc.). 
(India.) 

B.313.  Name  of  a  packing  machine  suitable  for  pack¬ 
ing  oat  flakes  and  oatmeal.  (Lancs.) 

B.314.  Names  and  addresses  of  manufacturers  or 
suppliers  of  burnt  sugar.  (Lancs.) 

B.317.  Information  required  regarding  machinery  for 
the  conservation  and  concentration  “  without  fermenta¬ 
tion  ”  of  fruit  juice.  (Leicester.) 

B.318.  Names  and  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
equipment  for  peeling  onions.  (London.) 

B.319.  Information  required  regarding  suppliers  of 
thermometers  with  flexible  tubes.  (Ireland.) 

B.320.  Enquiry  as  to  the  legality  of  the  manufacture 
and  wholesaling  of  flavoured  and  coloured  gelatine. 
(Ireland.) 

B.322.  See  B.318.  (Cumberland.) 

B.324.  Names  and  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
machinery  for  stoning  raisins.  (Lancs.) 

B.342.  Information  required  regarding  suppliers  of 
laboratory  apparatus  for  dehydrating  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  experimental  purposes.  (British  West  Indies.) 

B.343.  Manufacturers  of  the  plant  used  in  ”  A  New 
Cattning  System  "  described  in  Food  Manufacture, 
May,  1945.  (New  York.) 

B.344.  Details  required  of  suppliers  of  a  raisin- 
stoning  machine.  (Cumberland.) 

Information  Required 

B.442.  Names  and  addresses  of  suppliers  of  brewery 
plant  with  a  malt  house  to  yield  3,000  gallons  of  beer 
per  day.  (India.) 

.  B.511.  Required:  a  second-hand  copy  in  good  con¬ 
dition  of  The  Englishman’s  Food,”  by  J.  C.  Drum¬ 
mond  and  Anne  Wilbraham.  (London.) 
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Recent  Patents 


These  particulars  of  new  patents  of  interest  to  readers  have  been  selected- 
from  the  "  Official  Journal  of  Patents  "  and  are  published  by  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  The  journal  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  is. 
weei^ly  {annual  subscription  £2  lOf.). 


KAM. — 633,396.  Canned  coobd 
meats.  Oanada  Packers,  Ltd.  (a 
Company  incorporated  under  the  U«i 
of  Canada),  2200,  St.  Clair  Aveaae 
West,  Toronto,  9,  Ontario,  Canada; 
Canners.  Address  for  service  is:  c/o 
Page,  White  and  Fairer,  27,  Chancery 
I>ane,  London,  W.C.  2. 

M^MOIBE . — 634 ,190.  Chocolate  ud 
sugar  confectionery  (not  medicated). 
Chantry  Trading  Supplies,  Ltd.,  Pe^ 
ton  Hook,  Staines,  Middlesex;  Mer- 


SpeciScations  Published 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published 
Specifications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton 
Buildings.  London.  W.C.  2,  at  the 
uniform  price  of  is.  each. 

570,593.  Oliver,  J.  H.  Apparatus 
for  use  on  power-driven  tractors  for 
covering  seed  potatoes  and  for  like 
purposes. 

570,628.  Aveling-Barford,  Ltd.,  and 
Henderson,  W.  M.  :  Potato-harvest¬ 
ing  machines. 

570,643.  Paterson,  J.  C.,  and  Baker 
Perkins,  Ltd.  :  Packing  of  biscuits 
and  other  articles. 

570,656.  Spooner,  W.  W.  :  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  foodstuffs. 

570,695.  Watson,  L.  F.  :  Machine 
for  distributing  fertilisers  and  like 
materials. 

570,698.  Phippen,  a.  j.  :  Machines 
for  cutting  cheese  and  like  foodstuffs. 
570,766.  Ford,  R.  C.  :  Production  of 
potato  crisps,  and  the  like. 

570,809.  Clark,  D.  M.  (Gorton-Pew 
,  Fisheries  Co.,  Ltd.);  Apparatus  for 
removing  scales  from  fish. 

570,871.  Smethurst  (Fish  Curers), 
Ltd.,  H.,  Smethurst,  W.  W.  Ward, 
J.  B.,  and  Ward,  F.  W.  ;  Processing 
of  foodstuffs. 

570,908.  McGeoch,  S.  N.,  and  Im¬ 
perial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd.  : 
Preparation  of  peanut  protein. 

571,184.  Mather  and  Platt,  Ltd., 
and  Jones,  T.  M.  :  Machines  for  peel¬ 
ing  vegetables. 

571,209.  Williams,  W.  P.  (Procter 
and  Gamble  Co.) :  Process  for  altering 
the  composition  of  fats  and  fatty  oils 
for  food  and  other  purposes. 


Abstracts  of  Recent  Speciffcations 

Improvements  in  the  Production 
of  Potato  Crisps  and  the  like 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
provide  an  improved  method  and 
means  whereby  the  production  if 
potato  crisps  and  the  like  foodstuffs 
is  facilitated  and  increased. 

The  method  adopted  is  character¬ 
ised  in  that  the  movement  of  a  con¬ 
tainer  into  a  receiving  position  with 
respect  to  a  cutting  machine  auto¬ 
matically  brings  another  container 
previously  filled  from  said  machine 
into  a  position  with  respect  to  means 
for  drying  the  contents  thereof,  the 
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arrangement  being  further  such  that 
initial  movement  of  a  filled  container 
from  the  drying  position  enables  an 
empty  container  to  be  substituted 
therefor,  the  subsequent  completion 
of  said  latter  movement  bringing  the 
empty  container  into  the  filling  posi¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  said  cutting 
machine. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  method  above  described 
may  operate  in  different  wavs.  In 
one  form  the  movement  of  the  con¬ 
tainer  to  and  from  the  filling  and  dry¬ 
ing  positions  may  be  rectilinear,  while 
in  another  form  the  said  movement 
mav  be  rotational. 

The  slicing  machine  can  be  arranged 
to  operate  with  the  knife  plate  rotat¬ 
ing  in  either  a  vertical  or  horizontal 
plane,  the  latter  being  preferred  in  at 
least  one  of  the  forms  above  de¬ 
scribed. 

570,76(5.  Reginald  Clarence  Ford. 


Trade  Marks 

The  list  of  trade  marks  of  interest 
to  readers  has  been  selected  from  the 
"  Official  Trade  Marks  Journal  ”  and 
is  published  by  permission  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  The 
journal  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Build¬ 
ings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  is.  weekly 
{annual  subscription  los.). 

LOVELL’S. — 626,709.  Sugar  confec¬ 
tionery  and  chocolate  confectionery 
(none  being  medicated).  O.  1.  Lovell 
and  Oo.,  Ltd.,  "  Rexville,”  Albany 
Street,  Crindau,  Newport,  Monmouth¬ 
shire;  Manufacturers  and  Exporters. 
RBXO. — 629,400.  Vegetable  prepara¬ 
tions  for  fcvod.  Harvo,  Ltd.,  257, 
Lawley  Street,  Birmingham,  4;  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

WIHTOX. — 629,401.  Vegetable  pre¬ 
parations  for  food.  Harvo,  Ltd., 
257,  Lawley  Street,  Birmingham,  4: 
Manufacturers. 

AVOSET. — 631,443.  Cream  contain¬ 
ing  a  vegetable  stabiliser.  Avoset  In¬ 
corporated  (a  Corporation  organised 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  United  States  of 
America),  24,  California  Street,  City 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
United  States  of  America;  Manufac¬ 
turers.  Address  for  service  is:  c/o 
Haseltine,  Lake  and  Co.,  28.  South¬ 
ampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C.  2. 
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New  Companies 

Lewis  Mssssrella  and  Sons,  LimlUd. 

(397269.)  8,  Cooke  Street,  Bentley, 

Doncaster.  To  take  over  bus.  of  an 
ice  cream  manufacturer  and  fanner 
carried  on  at  Cooke  Street  Farm, 
Bentley,  by  Lewis  Massarella,  and  the 
bus.  of  fanners  carried  on  at  T(x. 
worth,  Nott§,  as  “  L.  Massarella  and 
Sons.”  Nom.  cap.:  £10,000  in  ti 
shares.  Dirs. :  L.  Massarella  and  E.  J. 
Massarella,  both  of  8,  Cooke  Street, 
Bentley,  Doncaster;  J.  L.  MassareDa, 
Grange  Farm,  Torworth,  near  Ret¬ 
ford. 

R.  V.  Brayshaw  and  Son,  T.lmftii 

(397275.)  Bet-ch  Street  Balmy, 
Barnsley,  Yorks.  To  take  over  bos. 
of  bakers,  confectioners,  grocers,  etc., 
carried  on  as  "  R.  V.  Brayshaw  and 
Son  ”  at  Barnsley.  Nom.  cap.: 
;^3,500  in  £t  shares.  Dirs. :  R.  V. 
Brayshaw  and  Ellen  Brayshaw,  both 
of  125,  Mount  Vernon  Road,  Waid 
Green,  near  Barnsley;  H.  V.  Brayshaw 
and  Phoebe  Brayshaw,  both  of  209. 
Sheffield  Road,  Barnsley. 

S.  Richardson  (Oarstang),  Limited. 
(379278.)  Garstang  Mill,  BamncI^ 
with-Bonds,.  Lancs.  To  take  over 
bus.  of  a  com  miller  carried  oa  as 
”  S.  Richardson  ”  at  Baraacre-witt- 
Bonds.  Nom.  cap. :  ;^4,ooo  in  ft 
shares.  Dirs. :  W.  Sharpies,  Mary  K. 
Sharpies,  and  W.  N.  Sharpies,  aJl  of 
10,  Bushell  Place,  Rushton;  Jane 
Richardson,  Mill  House,  Bond’s  line, 
Garstang. 

Clarke  and  Blackwell.  Llmitod. 
(397354.)  132-136,  Lutterworth  Rond, 

Northampton.  To  carry  on  bus.  of 
manufacturing  confectioners,  etc. 
Nom.  cap. :  £8,000  in  £i  shares. 

Dirs. ;  G.  Blackwell  and  Lilian  Black- 
well,  both  of  58,  Berry  Street,  North¬ 
ampton. 

Refrigeration  Electrical  Mechanfcil 
Engineering  Services,  Limited.  (397379-) 
Castle  Street,  Hinckley,  Leics.  Noo- 
cap.:  ;£i,ooo  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.:  J- 
Sullivan.  134.  Strathmore 
Hinckley;  S.  Lockley,  61.  John  Street. 
Hinckley. 

Taken  from  the  Daily  Register,  cm- 
piled  by  Jordan  and  Sons,  Ltmu*^ 
Compdny  Registration  Agents,  h  • 
Chancery  Lane.  London,  W .C.  2. 
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